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Some Factories Announce Curtailment; 
Goodyear Cuts Salaries by 10 Per Cent 


™, ESPITE curtailments reported at some tire plants, 

August consumption of crude rubber in the United 

States was estimated at approximately 30,000 tons by 

members of the Rubber Exchange of New York. This 

would compare with 29,894 tons in July and would bring 

consumption for the first eight months to 276,076 tons as 
against 347,657 tons in the same period last year. 

It has been reported that the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company is reducing its output this month to around 38,000 
tires daily as against last month's level of about 45,000 tires 
a day and may shut down for a week during the period. 
The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company plans to go back to 
a four or five-day week basis in order to reduce stocks to 
the lowest possible point by November 1. Until the end of 
last month, Firestone had been running 24 hours a day, six 
days a week. 

The B. F. Goodrich Company, however, plans no serious 
cut in output, J. B. Tew, president, declaring that the Sep- 
tember schedule calls for 21 full working days, which 
represents practically no change from the August schedule. 
Among the smaller firms, the Samson Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany is working 24 hours a day and turning out 6,000 tires 
and 10,000 tubes daily at Los Angeles, while the Norwalk 
Tire & Rubber Company, Norwalk, Conn., is at 80 per 
cent of capacity. The McClaren plant at Charotte, N. C., 
of the Ajax Rubber Company is at full capacity and making 
1,500 tires daily, more than ever before, due to the closing 
of the firm’s Wisconsin factory. 

On September 1, the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany reduced all salaries of sales and office forces, includ- 
ing executives, by 10 per cent. The company is employing 
20 per cent less salaried workers at present than at the peak 
last year. P. W. Litchfield, president, commenting on the 

it, said, “In any period of expansion, administrative and 
iles costs are prone to increase faster than production 


costs, both in average salaries and in number of personnel. 


onversely when business is depressed the factory worker 
s the first to feel the effect of reduced production schedules. 
\s production tickets are cut, sales and administrative 


costs increase unless they are kept in proportion to sales 


volume. At the same time, the decline in the cost of living 
which always accompanies a period of depressed business, 
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gives another ad» gitage to the salaried workers in that it 
automatically brings an increase in wages in view of the 
larger purchasing power of the dollar. 

“The company’s business in 1930 has been satisfactory 
considering the total volume of the tire industry in America, 
but the public has bought fewer tires. While the 20 per 
cent cut from the peak in the number of salaried employes 
represents an effort to bring administrative costs more 
nearly in line with total volume of business, the salary ad- 
justments of 10 per cent which affects all sales and office 
people, merely parallels the adjustments due to rotation 
in the factory proper continuing as many people on the pay- 
roll as is possible and equitable. By strengthening the 
company’s position in a highly competitive market, these 
adjustments should as well strengthen the position of its 
employes.” 


Fisk Rubber Company Lost $2,651,822 
During the First Six Months of 1930 


HE semi-annual financial report of the Fisk Rubber 

Company, Chicopee Falls, Mass., reveals a net loss 

of $2,651,822 in the six months ended June 30, 1930, 
after write-downs of crude materials, depreciation, interest 
and reserves for commitments. This compares with a net 
loss of $236,713 in the first half of the preceding year. 

Gross sales during the period amounted to $23,114,441 
as compared with a total of $30,083,471 in the first six 
months of 1929. The balance sheet of the company shows 
current assets of $21,617,586 and current liabilities, ex- 
clusive of 5% per cent notes due January 1, 1931, of $1,- 
952,861, leaving a working capital of $19,664,725. Includ- 
ing the notes, current liabilities amounted to $10,152,361, 
and working capital was $11,465,225. 

Profit and loss deficit as of June 30 amounted to $8,- 
717,615. Inventories, at the lower value, whether cost or 
market, amounted to $13,629,323, a reduction from the 
figure of $14,457,457 reported at the end of 1929. 

Reductions in tire prices and the steady downward 
course of the crude rubber market have contributed to the 
Fisk losses this year. In June the company announced that 
it would concentrate its automobile tire production at its 
Chicopee Falls plant, leaving only bicycle tires and sundries 
to be turned out at its western unit at Cudahy, Wis., which 
was originally the Federal Rubber Company. The capacity 
of the Wisconsin plant was limited, and the change was 
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said to have been made to reduce manufacturing overhead 


and costs. 
Notices announcing the immediate closing of the Fisk 
“for an indefinite 


tire fabric mill at New Bedford, Mass., 
period,” were posted in the mill on August 25 and became 
effective at once. The entire plant is affected, including all 


even the office force. The Fisk fabric mill 


organizations, 
for the past three months at full single 


had been operating 


shift capacity, but was not running two shifts as was for- 
merly done \bout 400 day-shift workers were affected 
by the shutdown 

The Fisk Rubber Company has not shown operating 
profits since 1927, its losses amounting to $8,791,251 in 
1928 and $7,496,457 in 1929. Improvement in the com- 
pany’s affairs seemed likely in early 1929 when Fisk com- 


mon stock spurted from $9 to over $20 a share and the firm 
sold 851,306 shares of new stock at a price of $11 a share. 
Since then, however, it has fallen to new low levels and is 
now being quoted in the neighborhood of $1.50 a share. The 
cent notes, maturing next year, are 
York Curb Exchange at about $37, 
fund bonds, due in 1941, are 


company’s 5% pet 
New 


sinking 


being sold on the 


cent 


while its 8 pet 


traded in on the New York Stock Exchange at about $65. 
The consolidated income account of the Fisk Rubber 
Company for the six months ended June 30, 1930, compares 
as follows with the preceding three years: 
1930 1929 1928 
(;ross iles : 4} 44] $3 83471] $30,989,846 $40,876,877 
Exp., et 8,372,528 34,189,731 $37,772.111 
©) l 4 ¢ RR 104,766 
Othe ; 781 
Total profit 3,169,104 $3,1 
Depr atior ) 9.144 
Int ar $ 54,8 1,1 271 
Fed t t 00 
Im , & f 
Ne « ¢ 6.7 $4,983,134 $$1.717,307 
*! I N t le rubber inventory and crude rubbe 
n finished t k ‘ to market value at June 30, 1928 
cl F t Pr {Writin down of crude material and 


Standard Oil Will Extend Tire Sales; 
Tire Selling Subsidiary Reports Loss 


REPARATIONS for further extension of the 
of the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey for se 
ing automobile tires and tubes at its ound and operated 
indicated in the Lamp, organ of 
stated that preparations now 
under way to extend the new service through the marketing 
fields of the Imperial Oil Company, Ltd., the Humble Oi! 
& Refining Company and the Standard Oil Company of 
Actual sales are being contemplated by the latter 
company within the present month. 
Meanwhile, the Colonial Beacon Oil Company, 
has been selling Atlas tires since shortly after its acquisition 
in January, 1929, by the Standard Oil Company of New 


plans 
!]- 


service stations has been 


the company. It was are 


Louisiana. 


which 


Jersey, has reported for the six months ended June 30, 
1930, a net loss of $1,316,164 after expenses, interest, de- 
preciation, etc. This compares with a profit of $530,509 
before federal taxes in the first half of 1929. The com- 
pany's gross income was cut only slightly from $3,801,902 
to $3,654,940, but its operating expenses jumped from 


$2,388,734 in 1929 to $3,860,124 this year. 

Clarifying the company’s purposes and policies in under 
taking the sale of the equipment, the Lamp indicated that 
there was no intention to affect the price structure of tlie 
tire industry or to force the tire business out of any of the 
existing channels of distribution. This, it was said, is in 
part borne out by the company’s marketing policy in which 
it will attempt to maintain itself in a competitive position, 
taking a place between the price of the standard brands of 
ates on the one hand and the mail order tires on the other 
rand 
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The Lamp continued: “It is a well established princip!e 
that the individual dealer's prosperity is reflected directly in 
the business of the company whose product he sells, and tl 
inclusion of commission retail stations as well as 100 per 
cent dealers and company owned service stations in the ti: 
arrangement is intended to give the independent dealcr 
handling ‘Standard’ products a further legitimate advanta; 
to strengthen his business. 

“As in the case of Colonial Beacon and the Standard 
Oil Company of Pennsylvania, tires and tubes will contin: 
to be supplied by various leading manufacturers under co 
tracts specifying quality and construction, and will be ma 
keted under the brand name, ‘Atlas.’ Furthermore, in ord 
to assure the buyer that the product he is getting has tl 
full backing of the oil company itself, the Standard ‘ 
Company of New Jersey covers every tire with its ov 
guarantee. The same is true of other subsidiaries handli 
the product.” 

In regard to the matter of competition for the deale: 
from the mail order houses, the Lamp stated, “In the pas 
the dealer labored under an appreciable handicap in his sales 
of automobile tires because of competition from mail orde 
houses which he was powerless to meet. Naturally, thes 
agencies, because of the volume of their purchases, were i 
a position to offer tires direct to the consumer at low: 
prices than could the dealer. This handicap the compat 
found itself able to lessen considerably.” 


Thermoid Company Reports Net Profit 
Reduced to $283,294 for First Half 


OR the six months ended June 30, 1930, the lose a 

Company and wholly owned subsidiaries reported 1 

profit of $283,294 after depreciation, interest, lire 
taxes, etc., equal to 75 cents a share on 256,026 no-par con 
mon shares, after payment of preferred dividends. In tl 
corresponding period of 1929, net profit was $464,850, equal 
to $1.38 a share on the common stock. While sales droppe: 
19% as compared with a year ago, a sizeable reduction it 
expenses this year helped to maintain net despite the vari 
ous reserves and charge-offs set up. 

The company charged maintainence expenses of ovet 
$71,000 against operations, in addition to depreciation 
amounting to $57,966. The latter item totaled $51,993 in 
the first six months of 1929. Had not the extraordinary 
charge-off of $71,000 been made, and about $38,000 bee 
deducted for depreciation of raw materials, in addition t 
the normal depreciation, earnings available for the common 
stock would have been appreciably above the $198,123 
shown. 

Earnings of the Southern Asbestos Company, 93% of 
which Thermoid, were not included in the 
Thermoid report. The Southern Asbestos report for the 
first six months showed net for that company of only $38,- 
000. An inventory shrinkage of $295,000 was charged 
against surplus. All or part of this inventory adjustment 
inight have been applied to the 1929 period, it was said, 
and thus not affected this years’ operations. However, th 
company announced that it plans to recover amounts di 
it because of previous overstatements of inventory condi- 
tion. The normal annual net profit is calculated at between 
$350,000 and $400,000. 

Thermoid Company’s balance sheet as of June 30 
showed current assets at $2,441,353, against current liabili 
ties of $573,696, giving a ratio of more than four to one 
Current assets did not include an item of $109,596 cash 
and notes reserved for sinking fund payment due August 1, 
1930, and the company’s investment in Southern Asbestos 
Company of $3,953,137 at cost was carried under fixed 
assets. Goodwill, patents, trademarks and processes were 
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ied at $1. The current liabilities figure included about 
4,000 of items outside of immediate operation expenses 
he business, such as federal tax reserve, etc. Southern 
estos Company’s balance sheet showed a current ratio 
nore than 10 to 1. 
[hermoid Company directors in July, due to the lower 
nings, voted to omit the common dividend of which two 
rterly payments of 50 cents each had been made earlier 
the year. Preferred dividend payments for the first half 
1930 were earned more than three times over. 
Since the common stock of the Thermoid Company was 
ed on the New York Stock Exchange two months ago, 
is declined from 26% to 11 and is currently selling only 
ightly above its low point. Last year the common sold on 
New York Curb Exchange as high as 38, while the 
per cent preferred touched a high of 1123. This year 
preferred has dropped from 87 to 65 and is now selling 
ittle above the latter figure. 


Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Made Profit 
Of $825,499 During First Half of 1930 


AYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, Inc., has reported 
R for the six months ended June 30, 1930, a consoli- 

dated net income of $825,499 after charges, deprecia- 
tion and federal taxes, equivalent to $1.22 a share on 
75,000 no-par shares of common stock. This compares 
vith earnings of $2,098,530, or $3.10 a common share, in 
the first half of 1929. 

The consolidated net income for the quarter ended 
June 30 amounted to $374,524 after all charges, equal to 
55 cents a share, and comparing with $450,975 or 67 cents 
Each operating 


a share in the first quarter of the year. 
Sales for the 


division of the company showed a net profit. 


} first six months of the current year amounted to $9,571,451 


as compared with $12,785,382 for the same period in 1929. 

Current assets of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., as of 
June 30, 1930, were $9,955,082, and current liabilities 
$1,056,415, making a ratio of more than 9 to 1. Cash 
funds, including readily marketable securities, were $3,- 
215,177 and were more than three times the current liabili- 
ties. Total assets were $19,490,922 and there were no bank 
loans or funded debt. The surplus of the company at 
June 30 was $8,099,873. 

\ few months ago the directors authorized the purchase 
of additional equipment for the manufacture of V-type 
rubber belts for use on transmission drives in various kinds 
of industrial machinery. These belts were formerly used 
only for driving automobile fans. The directors also 
authorized the purchase of additional equipment for the 
Manhattan Rubber Manufacturing Division to enlarge pro- 
duction by 300 per cent in the department making asbestos 
molded brake linings and clutch facings through a com- 
bination of rubber and short fibred asbestos, a process which 
has already proved a profitable addition to the company’s 
main operations. Close to 50 per cent of the corporation’s 
total volume of business is maintained by the Manhattan 
Rubber Manufacturing Division. 

Directors of the company have declared the regular 
quarterly dividend of 65 cents a share on the capital stock. 
[his will be paid September 15 to stock of record at the 
close of business on August 30. 

_ The income account of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., and 
its constituent subsidiaries compares as follows for the six 
months ended June 30: 





' 1930 1929 1928 
Net ap MCE TTT $9,571,451 $12,785,382 $11,120,710 
*Net before depreciation... 1,098,854 2,411,249 1,589,911 
Depreciation .....:.ceccs- 273,355 312,719 287,150 

Net income .......... $825,499 $2,098,530 $1,302,761 


*After federal taxes, adjustment of inventories, etc. 
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PROGRAM OF THE RUBBER SECTION, 
NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 


Tuesday Afternoon, September 30 


:00—Remarks by the General Chairman, J. T. Kidney (Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Company). 

:15—Report of the Engineering Committee by the Chairman, 
C. B. Mitchella (Republic Rubber Company ). 

:30—Report of the Statistics Committee by the Chairman, 
Howard W. Low (Miller Rubber Company). 

2:45—Report of Nominating Committee and Election of Officers. 





th 


bo 


bo 


7] 


3:00—A. P. Regal (Philadelphia Rubber Works Company). 
Rubber Reclaiming and Its Hasards. 
3:25—Discussion led by Charles F. Smith (U. S. Rubber Re- 


claiming Company ). 


3:45—W. T. Leonard (Ohio Industrial Commission). How 
We Can Best Serve the Injured Employe. 
4 :15—Discussion. 
Wednesday Afternoon, October 1 
2:00—M. A. Clark (United States Rubber Company). Crcat- 


ing Job Value Consciousness. 

2:45—Dr. P. A. Davis (Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company). 
Safeguarding the Health of the Rubber Worker. 

:15—Discussion. 

:-45—M. J. Maryanski (B. F. Goodrich Company). 
Design of Equipment in the Rubber Industry. 


Safety in 


w Ww 


4:15—Discussion. 


Thursday Afternoon, October 2 
2:00—C. L. Hungerford (Firestone Tire & Rubber Company). 
Carry On. 
2:45—W. H. Fleming (Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company). 
A Foreman’s Opportunity in Accident Prevention. 
3 :15—Discussion. 
3:30—T. G. McKenna (Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company). 
Safety Kinks (Film Strip). 
All sessions in Annex Room, Main Floor, Fort Pitt Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TH WUT DUALIUPOUDASNLASUAPROOUERAUEALNA LOOT OGADOUEDE SOO OAUO NEE TNR 


Rubber Section to Play Lmportant Part 
At Annual Safety Congress in Pittsburgh 
AFETY engineers of the rubber industry will con- 
vene at Pittsburgh, Pa., at the end of this month, 
together with safety men in other industrial lines, for 
the 19th annual Safety Congress and Exposition. These ses- 
sions, which are held under the auspices of the National 
Safety Council, will extend from September 29 to October 
3 and will be featured by sectional meetings, round table 
discussions, a “smile party” and a banquet at which Rear 
Admiral Richard E. Byrd will speak. 

The Rubber Section sessions will extend from Septem- 
ber 30 to October 2 and will include eight prepared papers, 
discussions, reports by the statistical and engineering com- 
mittees, and the nomination and election of officers as shown 
in the above program. These meetings will be held in the 
annex room on the main floor of the Fort Pitt Hotel and 
will be under the supervision of J. T. Kidney, Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company, as general chairman, and C. L. 
Hungerford, Firestone Tire & Rubber Company, as vice- 
chairman. 

The Safety Congress will have many other features 
of interest to rubber men, including a display of mechanical 
safety appliances which will utilize two floors of the William 
Penn Hotel. At the session of the Employes’ Benefit Asso- 
ciation Section on the morning of October 2, Dr. R. S. 
Quinby, of the Hood Rubber Company, will discuss “Less- 
ening the Financial Burden of Employes’ Benefit Associa- 
tions.” 


(Other news of the industry will be found on Pages 599-605) 





Domestic Rubber Business 
Kar Behind Last Year 


First Half Production and Sales More Than 20 Per Cent Under 1929, 
With Recession Especially Marked in Tires and Tire Sundries 


Figures for the second quarter of this year show t 
total sales value of manufactured rubber products as $23 
223,000, as compared with $218,315,000 in the first three 
months and with $312,863,000 in the second quarter of | ¥ 


yusiness recession during the first half 
current vear was reflected in the American 
manufacturing industry by a marked decline 
lhe total sales value of manufactured 


HE general 
of the 
rubber 


in output and sales 


rubber goods shipped during the first six months of the year 1929. Crude rubber consumption in the second quarter J 
fell 22 per cent below the figure for the same period of totaled 112,092 tons, as against 101,610 tons in the first 

1929, while production, as measured by the consumption of quarter and 139,292 tons in the second quarter of last year : 
crude rubber, dr ypped 20.2 per cent under last year. These During the second quarter of 1930, tires and tire sundries K 


absorbed 94,507 tons of rubber as against 17,585 tons for © gy 
all other products. 

Reclaimed rubber consumption is shown to have total: 
43,853 tons in the second quarter, comparing with 43,85 


tons in the first quarter, and making a total of 87,517 to 


facts are revealed by statistics compiled by the Rubber Man- 


ufacturers Association, Inc., from questionnaires covering 
the full first half year 
The actual value of all shipments of manufactured rub- 


ber products in the first half of 1930 totaled $457 538,000, 


~ 


as compared with $586,886,000 in the first six months of for the first half year. The questionnaire reports show 
last year. Bathing apparel, sporting goods, toys and novel- stocks of crude rubber on hand at the end of June 
ties were the only items showing a vain in sales over the 154,187 tons, with 59,182 tons afloat to this country. P- 
first half of last year. Tires and tire sundries experienced The decline in production is strikingly shown by the fact 
a decline of 26.2 per cent in sales value during the period. that the total daily average number of employes in the in- 

In amount of crude rubber used, there was a decline dustry on the basis of the third week of April was 144,553 
from 267.857 t in the first half of 1929 to only 213,702 this year as against 170,856 in 1929. 
tons in the first six months of this vear, according to the The figures presented in the table below are estimated 
association figur The decrease in the case of tires and by the Rubber Manufacturers Association to represent 92 | 
tire sundries nted to 22.9 per cent, but in other rubber per cent of the American manufacturing industry, but the + 
products the drop was only 2.7 per cent, and several items, quoted in this article have been raised so as to represent § ~ 
notably sporting goods, heels and soles, showed gains. 100 per cent of the domestic industry 


Table of Value of Rubber Goods Thieme nts from Manufacturing Plants and the headiaal of 





Comparative 

















Crude Rubber Consumed for the Last Five Quarters 1, 
Total Sales Value of Manufactured Rubber Products Shipped Crude ‘Rubber "Consumed—Long Tons el 
T . r mitted —aa —————— | 4 
a Py 20-30 10-31 49 9 30- 29 20-: ‘ 
| 2 10.30 40.29 10.29 0-29 " . 7 
Tires and Tire Sundries oe Tires and Tire Sundries 
hate o rruck Casings..$121.88 105.939 102.267 169.903 165.571 1 Auto and Truck Casings.. $70,430 61,642 $8,244 69,220 89,2¢ 
Aut Truck 15,619 14,758 3,604 24,011 2 Auto and Truck Tubes.. 13,887 12,3 10,09¢ 13,813 17,03 
Matares ‘ - ain P . 3 Motorcycle Casings and 
Tul 43 ) 4 } ‘Tubes “an , — 91 96 7 61 87 
t Bicy Ca <i. 4 Bicycle Casings and 
Tubes 62 534 f a7 7 Tubes — Pati 299 345 r 349 27 
c , how Ca = 5 Aeroplane Casings and 
“a oe 22 42 ' 144 TUDeS — ..neencreoe oosvesevsesoes 19 15 25 66 € 
6 Solid and Cus! 83 2,374 14 4,7 49 6 Solid and Cushion Tires 1,089 1,57 1,873 2,175 2,733 
7 All other S Tires 4 "335 3 "791 747 7 All other Solid Tires...... 104 72 106 224 293 
8 Tire Sund " R 8 Tire. Sundries and Re- 
pair Materials 7] 3614 4737 4.141 pair Materials ............ 1,153 1,149 792 1,152 1,317 
TOTAI Fires and Tire = ; TOTAL—Tires and Tire 
a $146,275 128.839 125,001 205.099 200,874 Sundries seeevee $87,072 77,280 += 61,584 87,060 ~—:111, 068 
Other Rubber Products Other Rubber Products 
9 Mechanical Rubber Goods $26,578 24,149 23.200 28.234 30,926 9 Mechanical Rubber Goods $5,728 4,628 4.692 5.785 6.022 
10 Boots and Shoes 17.683 20.148 36.301 31.266 22303 10 Boots and Shoes...... 3,750 4,944 5,534 4,873 4,740 
11 Insulated Wire and In , . , 11 Insulated Wire and In- 
sulating Compounds 7,256 7,089 8,230 8,96 7.734 sulating Compounds.... 965 999 1,050 976 717 
12 Druggist Sundries. Medi : ‘ : 12 Druggist Sundries, Medi- 
cal and Surgical Rub- cal and Surgical Rub- 
ber Goods 1,827 1,626 1.545 2.409 1.957 ber Goods 423 318 469 545 487 
13 Stationers’ Rubber Goods 564 585 601 "631 646 13 Stationers’ Rubber Goods 369 386 280 316 375 
14 Bathing Apparel 1.636 709 234 503 1,597 14 Bathing Apparel ............. 222 254 155 103 223 
15 Rubber Clothing 1,012 1,083 2.610 2.696 1.868 15 Rubber Clothing eneswmevente 271 312 356 471 369 
16 Automobile Fabrics 2,179 2,230 1,892 3,267 3,021 16 Automobile Fabrics ........ 293 231 252 342 365 
17 Other Rubberized . 17 Other Rubberized Fabrics 417 471 681 709 512 
- wy axe 1,612 1,506 2,904 2,751 2,099 18 Hard Rubber Goods ...... 302 279 236 381 317 
- ono hee yt somes eh Ho 1640 19 Heels and Soles............ 1,694 1,952 1,677 1,635 1,47 
20 Rubber Flooring 1117 1/029 1189 1366 1137 20 Rubber Flooring ............. 303 261 282 285 298 
21 Sporting Goods, Toys and . 21 Sporting Goods, Toys and 
Novelties 3,307 1,793 1.356 2.002 2? 676 Novelties ........... 620 511 362 344 30 
22 Miscellaneous, not in y aut: ie 22 Miscellaneous, not in- 
cluded in any of above cluded in any of above 
Items 3,161 2,862 2.482 2.815 3.461 Items encocn ccovesececes cocese cece 821 655 472 821 75 
TOTAL—Other Rubber TOTAL—Other Rubber 
Products 73.811 72,011 90.015 95,090 86.960 Products .... 16,178 16,201 16,498 17,586 17,08 
GRAND TOTAI All GRAND TOTAL — All 
Products $220,086 200,850 215,016 300,189 287,834 Products : -- $103,250 93,481 78,082 104,646 128,14 
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o By H. E. Frirz 

how The B. F. Goodrich Company 

, PT ANHERE has been a broad expansion in the application 
2 of rubber for industrial purposes during the past 
—. few years. Uses hitherto unknown have become stan- 
ite | practice of today, resulting as they have in lower 


rating costs and greatly increased service. The range 


| of physical properties, uses and costs of the many different 
: pn} 


“ ‘ rubber compounds are probably as great as the variation 
iron and steel and their alloys. 
Rubber has many admirable qualities, but its corro- 
and abrasion resisting properties hold greatest interest 
engineers. Utilization of these properties of rubber 
has always presented a difficult problem owing to certain 
limiting factors such as lack of rigidity, tensile strength, 
etc. Discovery of the “Vulcalock Process,” by which rub- 
yer is bonded to metal, has overcome some of these limit- 
factors and has placed in our hands a new construction 





8 Vulcalock Plating Bath Tanks Leaving Goodrich Factory 





Rubber Lined Gravel Chute on Dredger Lined 
by Vulcalock Process. On the Chute the Rubber 
is %” Thick and Outwears 10 Steel Plates 


material which has aided greatly in solving the baffling 
problems of corrosion and abrasion. 


The Vulcalock Process 


Through a process of elimination and an accumula- 
tion of experience the laboratories of a large Akron rub- 
ber manufacturer have discovered a process which per- 
mits of soft rubber being applied directly on smooth iron 
or steel surfaces. Adhesion between the two materials 
is so complete that they appear to be integral, and the 
bond approaches the tensile strength of the rubber itself. 





Vulcalock Process Tanks for Handling Glacial Acetic Acid 
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Adhesion tests have been made to show a strength in ex- 
cess of 700 Ibs. tensile strength to the sq. in. The new 
process has been found successful in attaching rubber to 
other metals, such as brass and aluminum, also to wood 
concrete. 

The pliable, semi-plastic gum is applied to the cleaned 
metal surfaces and cured in place, and it is during the 
that the remarkable adhesion is set up. 

factor of the Vulcalock attachment is 
conserv- 


and 


curing 
‘The 
heat, and at 
atively recommended where the operating temperature ex- 
ceeds 150° Fahr. 


operation 
only limiting 


present its application cannot be 


Corrosion 
There has been a long-felt need in industry for a cor- 
sion-resisting construction material which, when subjected 
to general factory conditions, would be serviceable over an 
regardless of shock, strain and vibra- 
which are often present to a degree sufficient to elim- 
the of fragile Such a 


appreciable period 
tion, 
in character. 


anvthing 


inate use 





Vulcalock Tank Car for Handling 85% Phosphoric Acid 


material would greatly decrease replacement and mainten- 
ance cost, and might lead to a revival of manufacturing 
present in the discard. The Vul- 
ontributed largely to the development 


processes which are at 


calo k Process h is 
of such material 
lhe field has appeared sufficiently attractive for large 
rubber manufacturers to concentrate their efforts on pro 
ducing compounds to effectively resist corrosion and rapid 


progres 5 has 


j 
| 


been made in the solution of manufacturing 
problems and methods of mechanical attachment. Rubber 
resistant, without contamination, to all 
and highly concentrated sulphuric 


y resist the corrosion of 50 per cent 


is now eflectivel 


the acids except nitric 
17 


Rubber will successfu 


sulphuric acid and 85 per cent phosphoric acid, and the 
common corrosives such as hydrochloric acid and hvdro- 
fluoric acid; salt solutions present no problem at all when 
stored and transported in rubber-lined containers 


Abrasion 

some time that 

able ability 

riven to the compounding of rubber 
Rubber 

have at last been successful in developing a 

, 


a good grade 


to resist al 


It has been known for 


of has a remat rasion and 


sper ial study has been 


rubbe I 


for various kinds of abrasion-resisting service 
technologists 
grade of rubber which possesses remarkable abrasive re 
and which, when properly applied, will 
f the same thickness. For those 
who are not familiar with this quality of rubber, the re 
to abrasion of the rubber tread of an 
quently travels upwards of twenty 


successfully withstands severest abra- 


sisting properties 
many times outwear steel o 
markable resistance 
automobile tire which fr 
thousand miles and 


: == — » plted ac @ c vv 

sion and abuse ma cited as a convincing exampl 
vervone who has u skid chains knows that the hard 
1 ~~ @ ‘ ‘ . ° 

alloy st links, when exposed to bare brick or concrete, 
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will wear to a point of failure in a few hundred miles whi 
the tread of a good tire, absorbing abusive impact and 
friction, will show no appreciable signs of wear. 

A large manufacturer of abrasives required a machi: 
to mix finely abrasive material and bronze arms were us: 
in the mixer to eliminate a certain undesirable contamin:- 
tion, which would have occurred if iron or steel arms had 
been used. These bronze wearing parts gave a life 
only six weeks and were a source of trouble and expens 
To test its effectiveness one of the arms was covered wi 
'g in. rubber. This thin coating has now been in servi 
for 10 months, and is reported to be still in excellent co 
dition. 

The operators of a sand dredge in the Ohio River plac 
a sheet of rubber at the discharge of a 36 in. conveyor at 
there was concentrated over a very small area in a peri 
of seven months the impact and scouring action of 25( 
O00 cu. yds. of sand and gravel. It was observed that tl 
rubber outlasted ten steel plates of the same thickness 
the same service with a substantial saving in cost over 
steel plate and an incidental saving of time and labor. 
was also remarked that this piece of rubber could hav 
been made to deliver forty times the service of steel had 
it been favored and shifted so that the wear would hay 
been more evenly distributed over the entire surface. A 
number of similar instances could be cited where rubber, 





Mill 

Thick Rubber 

Slabs Held in Place by Steel 
Retaining Bars 


Rubber Ball 


Showing 1 


of Lined 


Vulcalock 
Tank Car for Transport- 
ing Muriatic Acid. View 


Interior 


Shows Reinforcing Pad 
Below Manhole 


properly applied, is meeting the need as an effective cover- 
ing in places where abrasion to a destructive degree 1s 
present. 

The lining of tanks, tank 
with soft rubber is proving acceptable in the ceramic, chem 
ical and allied industries, and rubber is taking the place of 
Railroad 
tank cars have been lined by the Vulcalock Process in suffi 
cient numbers to have developed a standard method for the 
lining. Special equipment has been provided and special 
men have been trained in this class of work. It is desir 
able to have a tank shell with a smooth, clean inside sur 
face so that the rubber will conform to the metal surface 
and cure in place with uniform thickness, without any open 
joints, which would destroy the purpose of the lining. 

The same process has been successfully used for the 
attachment of tubed or sheet rubber in standard steel pipe 
and fittings, including special valves 


steel receptacles and cars 


less corrosive-resisting and more fragile linings 


The rubber is so 
ipplied that all metal contact is eliminated, giving the pipe 
a three-fold utility, to resist abrasion, to resist corrosion 
and to conduct liquids which are subject to contamination 
contact. Rubber-lined tanks and pipes will 


(Continued on page 592) 


from metal 
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-).Antu-/riction Hearings 7/7 
used 
nin:- . 
s had 
a ubber ulpment 
ense, 
Wi ; 
TVvi improvements, Both Economic and Practical, Follow the Use of Such Mountings— 
. Speed Requirements Reduced—Lubrication Problems Simplified and 
lace | Operating Costs Decreased—Load Determinations Studied 
* and ‘ 
250. By W. B. Moore 
t tl Assistant Manager, Industrial Department, The Timken 
3S i Roller Bearing Company 
er a 
hav: [ is not surprising, for several reasons, that the pos- son with a calibration chart previously prepared gives a 
had | sibilities of anti-friction bearings as applied to rubber direct reading of the load in pounds at any particular point 
hay mill machinery have aroused a great deal of interest. in the duty cycle. One of the principal advantages of this 
\ | The production of rubber has at least one point in com- system is the recording of peak duration as well as volume, 


ber, | mon with any variety of industrial production; the need the former being just as important from a bearing stand- 
} for the greatest possible economy. And anti-friction bear- point as the latter. Also, since the record is permanent, 
ings have demonstrated their ability to reduce operating it can be analyzed at leisure. 
costs over and over again. Rubber mill machinery, espec- _ The second, or Brinnell method, was developed for use 
ially the heavy duty machinery, offer plenty of opportuni- 1m Cases where the mill construction sets space limitations 
ties for improvement from a bearing standpoint. Their that prevent the use of the hydraulic cylinder. The equip- 
proper lubrication has always been a difficult problem to ™ent consists of two hardened steel plates, one smooth and 
solve satisfactorily; their power requirements can be re- the other recessed to take a number of hardened steel 
duced to advantage; and the bearings quite often have a balls, and the requisite supply of balls. The plates with 
decided influence on the quality of the finished product. the balls in place are put in the mill, as shown in Fig. 2, 





' So, when bearings were developed capable of meeting the aE. 
, , : , ° oe . ie . a vil 
mechanical and physical requirements of the service it was t TT 1h 
not long before the research work necessary to apply them Hl il} 


properly was commenced. 












































Since the physical and mechanical requirements of the 
service, especially the loads, are such an important factor 
1 in bearing selection, a brief description of the methods 
r of load determination may be of interest. Two such oe 
I methods are customarily used by the engineers of The 
Timken Roller Bearing Company, that have both worked | 
very effectively in practice. The first, and in some 
er- ways the most satisfactory, is what is known as the hy- 
is draulic cylinder, equipped with a plunger, as shown in Fig. 
1, and filled with glycerine, is put in the mill, between the | a 
‘ars 
-m- 
af Fig. 2. Diagram Showing Method of Mounting Brinnell 
ad Plates and Balls in a Mixer to Obtain Data on 
£F Bearing Loads 
the ae  - : 
ial Tobmerén the mill screw run in for normal operation, and a batch 
7 Paap run through the mill. The spreading force on the rolls 
oa “sae forces the balls into the smooth plate, the depth of the 
al Fig. 1. Cross-Section of the Hydraulic Cylinder indentation being proportional to the load on the rolls. The 
vam Used to Obtain Data on Bearing Loads plates are then removed, and the impressions carefully 
measured and duplicated in an Olsen machine. The sum 
-. Bh ring block and the roll adjusting screw. The cylinder of the recorded pressures required to duplicate the impres- 
ipe | 5 Then connected by a flexible tube toa Bristol pressure sions gives the value of the maximum load on the bearings. 
a rding gauge. Che mill screw is run in, as for normal The advantage of both of these methods lies in the fact 
0 peration, and the mill run through a complete production that they can be used to obtain information under actual 
_ luty cycle. As the batch goes through, the spreading force production conditions, without interfering with the opera- 
_ the rolls causes pressure differences in the cylinder, tion of the machine being tested. 
on which are permanently recorded on the gauge. Compari- Thanks partly to the accurate information on load 
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Fig. 3. Bearing Mounting Developed for Mixers. 

















characteristics thus obtained, and partly to a thorough study 
of the other factors involved, it has been possible to design 
mountings for anti-friction bearings for every type of 
heavy duty machine. As a matter of fact, development 
has been carried to a point where the mountings for the 
different have been practically standardized. 
How the various requirements have been met in actual 
practice can probably be seen from a consideration of the 
various mountings in detail. Fig. 3 shows the mounting 
that has been developed for mixers. The load characteris- 
tics in this particular case include heavy peaks, of compara- 
tively short duration, combined with a high sustained load. 
This fact, as well as the magnitude of the loads encoun- 
tered, is brought out in Fig. 4. The bearing mountings 
have been made as simple as is consistent with strength, 
and general lasting qualities ; it will be noted that particular 
attention has been given the lubrication problem. Two 
single row bearings, of capacities which give an ample 
safety factor over any peak loads likely to be encountered, 
are mounted at each end of the roll. The bearing cones, 
or inner races are given a light fit on the shaft, being located 


machines 


axially by a sleeve, or ring which is pressed against a 


fillet on the shaft. A spacer ring which is also given a light 


fit on the shaft serves to separate the cones. The cups, 
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Fig. 4. Curve Plotted from Load Readings Showing 
Magnitude and Duration of Loads During One Charac- 
teristic Duty Cycle of a Mixing Machine 





? hold them in position. 





Note Care Used in 
Designing Closures to Prevent Escape of Lubricant 
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ay 


or outer races are pressed into ti ¢ 
housing, the spacer being omitted, «s 
their relation with the cones serves ‘o 
The method 
of locating the bearings is simple, | 
very effective. On those shafts c: 
rying gears, or pinions, the bearin s 
are located by a spacer between 


— gear, or pinion, and the outer co: 


sa that when the former are correct 
placed, the bearing is properly 
cated. On the dead end a flanged c 
which is bolted over the end of t 
shaft serves the same purpose as t 
gear. The closures, and especia 
the inner ones, are quite elabor: 
as a precaution against any possibil 
of the escape of lubricant. The im 
closure is provided with a mova! 
ring which presses against the f« 
and which can be tightened down 
compress the felt, and seal the hot 
ing against the escape of lubrica: 
In. mounting a clearance is left | 
ween the bearing block and the pe 
estal at one end of the roll. This permits the roll to expar 
and carry the whole block with it, and eliminate any dang 
of binding, or otherwise disturbing the bearing set-up. 
In some respects the load conditions in refiners a 
very like those in mixing mills. with the particular exc 
tions that the peak loads are somewhat smaller, while t! 
sustained loads are greater. Consequently the method o! 
applying the bearings has been modified to take care of 
the increase in sustained load. As can be seen from Fi 
5, two double row bearings are used at each end of tl 
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Fig. 5. Typical Bearing Mounting Developed for Refiners. 
The Provision for Taking Care of the Heavier Sustained 
Loads is Quite Evident 


roll, so that there will be a more even distribution of loa 
and a greater normal capacity. In this case, too, the bea 
ings are selected to provide a high factor of safety. The 
cones are given a light fit on the shaft, and separated by 
lightly fitted spacer ring. The cups are given a light fi 
on the shaft, and separated by a spacer ring that is pr 
vided with holes at frequent intervals that permits tl 
lubricant to work out and form a film between the cups 
and the housing to prevent scuffing. The method of locat 
ing the bearings is precisely the same as that already d« 
scribed in the case of mixers. It will be noted that th 
closures are not quite as elaborate as those used on mixers 
but they are just as effective in retaining the lubricant an 
excluding dust or dirt. The same provision is made fo: 


a tn 





ves 
eth: 





which fits into a slot in the neck, 
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ft, or roll, expansion as has been de- 
ribed, and for the same reasons. 











As to Banburys, the bearing require- 
‘nts, and consequently the mountings 
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fety has been provided, and the same 
care taken to assure effective retention of 
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am } 
at have been developed to meet them, a a Se & I 
orrespond so closely to those already de- .” ee 
ribed, that it is hardly worth while de- eo 
ribing them in detail. It should be said, an 3 
wever, that the same high factor of ars yi tT ee ‘ 
BS a a An 


the lubricant, and to assure its protection 
from contamination from outside sources. 





f 





In the case of calenders, the bearing 
yuirements differ radically from those 
ilready outlined. Peak loads are prac- 
tically negligible, but the sustained loads 


ire very high, because of the heavy, Fig. 
onstant pressure maintained between 
rolls. The bearing mounting developed for this 


service is shown in Fig. 6. In order to distribute the pres- 
sures evenly, four rows of rollers are mounted on each end 
\f the roll. The cones are given a loose fit on the neck, 
accurately ground spaces being placed between them. The 
cups, together with a spacer, are pressed into the housing. 

groove is provided in the housing directly back of the 
pacer so that lubricant can work its way in, and prevent 
the center rolls from pumping themselves dry. The assem- 


Close-up of Calender Mounting Showing the 
Design Adopted to Seal the Lubricant in the 
Housing 


Fig. 6a. 
Closure 


lies are individually located at each end by a split ring 
and is threaded for the 
reception of a locking ring. One of the features of the 
sign is the elaborate closure that have been adopted, 
specially on the inboard side of the respective assemblies. 
he lower section consists of a machined forging which 


is fitted on the shaft, and which has a vertical slot on its 


ner face. The bearing housing proper is provided with a 
jection that fits into the slot, and, as an additional pre- 
ition the lower face grooved. Finally there is a felt ring 
the vertical face that makes a rubbing contact with the 





Fig. 7. Bearing Mounting Developed for Thrust Block of 
Heavy Duty Tube Machine and Strainers 
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6. Bearing Mounting Developed for Calenders 


inner surface of the slot in the forging. This may seem 
unduly involved until the importance of eliminating even 
the possibility of lubricant coming into contact with the 
material on the rolls is considered. The outer closure is 
comparatively simple, consisting of annular grooves in the 
closure plate, and a felt ring at the outer edge. The felt 
may be compressed to compensate for wear by a follower, 
which is locked against backing out. 

The load characteristics of tube machines and strainers, 
while very similar to each other are radically different from 
those of the machines already discussed. In this case the 
thrust load greatly exceeds the radial load; so much so in 
fact, that the mounting is practically designed on a thrust 
load basis. In these machines, even greater attention is 
paid to lubrication problems, since the danger of contami- 
nating the product is more acute. A typical mounting for 
such a machine, where the thrust loads may often,run up 
to several hundred thousand pounds, is shown in Fig. 7. 
The mounting includes two bearings, one a steep angle 
bearing that carries the heavy thrust load, and the other 
a smaller, standard bearing that serves to carry the radial 
load of the gear. The bearing cones are pressed on the 
shaft, and the cups into the housing, the whole assembly 
being located by shims between an end plate and the end of 
the shaft. The thrust bearing is selected with a capacity 
that will provide an ample factor of safety under any con- 
ditions of service. 

The closure design is interesting; that at the screw end 
of the shaft, where the greatest danger is, being prac- 
tically solid, while that at the gear end is simpler, but 
quite effective. Since the whole interior of the housing 














Fig. 8. Bearing Mounting Developed for Tube Machine 
When Duty is Comparatively Light 








of reserve lubricant, 
Although this type 


acts as a reset r for the storage 


frequent renewals are never necessary. 


of mounting is standardized, some modifications have been 
de veloped to hit tl case Ot ¢ rtain machines. (One ot them, 
shown in Fig. & been developed for use on machines 


of low capacit Since the loads are much lighter, it is 


' 
t mpliov a cot 


possible to « respondingly simple bearing ar- 
} 


tapered thrust bearing at the end of 


rangement. A simple 
uinted on a sleeve that fits tightly on 


the screw shaft is m 


the shaft. and which is provided with a flange that forms 
the inner closure [he outer closure is formed by the 
clutch. By virtue of tl irrangement the thrust load of 
the screw is transmitted directly to the bearing housing, 
which is bolted to the chamber. It can be seen from the 
figure that the interior of the housing forms an ample 
reservoir for lubricant storage, and that the closure at the 
screw end is calculated to prevent even the slightest leak- 


age of lubricant 


Advantages of Such Bearings 


for the 
ments, both economic and practical, that follow the use of 
could be dismissed briefly by a state 


So much for the technicalities \s improve 


these mountings, they 
ment to the effect that they are radical. To be more specific, 


there is hardly a phase of machine operation that is not 
affected for the better. In the first place, in the heavy 
duty machines, power requirements are reduced. In the 


case of mixers, or refiners, which are driven in lines, the 
result is a practically flat power demand, which permits 


] 


reducing the initial horsepower of the drive to a point 


more consistent with economy. And, where machines are 
individually driven, as is the case with calenders, and tube 
machines for example, the power requirements of the 
machines themselves are reduced. Which may not be par 
ticularly important if only the individual machines are con- 
but which may amount to a very respectable sum 
\nd, there is another factor to be taken 
into account, especially in the case of line driven machines. 
It is not necessary to regulate batching in so as to prevent 
synchronous peak loads on the machines of the line. So 
that, generally the rate of production of the 
line can be increased without any undue strain on the driv- 
ing equipment 

Probably one of the most important advantages is the 
simplification of the lubrication problem. Or, to put it dif- 
ferently, the possibility of eliminating spoilage from lubri- 
cant contamination, without in any way impairing the effec- 
tiveness of the lubricating system itself. This situation 
has always existed in rubber machinery, and the problem 
of meeting it satisfactorily has never been thoroughly 
settled, hitherto. The use of anti-friction bearings has 
provided a solution that is, at present at least, without de- 
lor another thing, which is especial- 
ly important in the case of calenders, the rigidity with 
held, and the absence of wear in the 
bearings over long periods of time make roll settings per 
Chis means that rejects from varia- 
tion in the gauge of calendered material are practically 
eliminated, which is in itself a very material item of saving. 

The foregoing takes no account of the other economic 
possibilities, such as the saving in maintenance expense, or 
that for upkeep and lubrication. These do exist, however, 
to a degree that makes their consideration well worth while. 
On the whole, the statement that their use will improve 
production from every angle is far from exaggerated. 


sidere d, 


in the aggregate 


speaking 


tectable weaknesses 
which the rolls ar 


manent in character 


LOOKING FOR A JOB?... There are a number of good 
positions open in rubber factories. Consult Classified Sec- 
tion, this issue, Page 605. 
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New Applications of Vulcalock Proces; 


(Continued from page 588) 

withstand internal pressure corresponding to the strengt 

of the metal. This permits tanks to be discharged a1 

contents transported safely by air pressure, eliminati 
pumps. 

Ball Mill Linings 

limited application has been found for rubber linins 

Linings have been in use sin 

mai 


in rotary grinding mills. 
i921. After the few installations 
and the basic principles found to be sound, the developme: 


first have been 
of a commercial lining was considered along two separat 

lines: First, to produce a standardized lining which coul 

be installed in the field without making any objectionab 

or costly changes in the construction of the mill, at tl 

same time giving the rubber a positive anchorage in tl 

mill, and eliminating metal from wearing contact. Secon 

to determine the limitations of the lining in regard to vary 
ing conditions of operation, so that recommendations coul 

be made to prospective users. 

It was found that in most dry grinding operations he: 
is generated by friction, which sometimes builds up 
temperature sufficiently high to cause premature failure o 
a rubber lining. Rubber linings should not be considere 
for dry grinding applications where the temperature ex 
ceeds a conservative limit of 150° Fahr. Laboratory an 
field tests show that severe impact varies in direct pri 
portion to the thickness of the rubber. Therefore, as tl 
size of individual balls, which make up a grinding charg: 
increases, a rubber lining must increase in thickness 11 
proportion sufficient to absorb the impact without a damag 
ing effect. From the many tests it been conclude 
that the rwbber lining is best suited for cylindrical typ 
mills used in the wet process grinding of fine material 
requiring small balls, that give a large grinding surface. 

Some chemical manufacturing operations require pt; 
ments to be ground in contact with corrosive liquors. This 
presents a problem of protecting the interior of the grindin 
mill from corrosion as well as abrasion. Rubber offers 
solution to this combination, and the Vulcalock Process 
makes it possible to line a mill completely without seams 
so that corrosion protection is complete and positive. 


has 


Cutless Rubber Bearings 

Since the inception of the screw propeller on ships, ther: 
has been a constant search for a bearing which would 
satisfactorily carry the load of the propeller shaft unde: 
the adverse conditions which always prevail at the stern 
tube or strut. 

Within the last few years a new bearing, 
of a metal sleeve, lined with a tough, resilient rubber com 
pound, similar in texture to a good automobile tire tread 
bonded to metal by the Vulcalock Process, has given suc! 
phenomenal service when installed in struts and stern tubes 
in various classes of service that it bids fair to supplant 
the standard lignum-vitae constructions along with the vari 
ous mechanical contrivances which have been designed t 
obtain a metal bearing surface. 


consisting 


Conclusion 

The splendid cooperation given the rubber industry 
by far-sighted engineers is the real reason for some of the 
new and special uses of rubber. The field of possible 
application is so broad and intricate that it is practically 
impossible for engineers in the rwbber industry to acquaint 
themselves with all of the problems involved. It is there- 
fore logical to expect that many of the future develop- 
ments in rubber will come from outside the rubber industry 
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Toxic Substances in the 


Rubber Industry 


PART XIV 
By P. A. DAVIS, A.B., M.A., M.D. 


Assistant Medical Director, Goodyear Tire & 


Rubber Company 


CADMIUM AND Irs COMPOUNDS 


~ ADMIUM is a tin white metal, closely associated with zinc 
and is similar to zinc in its properties. It can be crystallized 

in octahedron crystals. It melts at 321.7° and boils at 778°. 
1en vaporized, the vapor has a dark yellow cast and a very dis- 
It can be deposited on dissimilar metals electro- 
Cadmium is not used so 
with zinc as an 


reeable odor. 

vtically and will take a very high polish. 
ry extensively in industry, but is associated 
npurity in most commercial processes, 


Uses of Cadmium 


1. Preparation of low melting alloys 
2. Manufacture of certain electrolytic cells 
3. Plating processes 
4. Rubber industry 
5. Zinc smelting 

6. Manufacture of brass 

7. Occasionally used in medicine as an astringent and 

stimulant 


: The principal use of cadmium in the rubber industry is as a 
+ pigment where the sulphide is used and the metal is used in certain 
plating processes. 


The principal compounds of cadmium are as follows: 


CdO Cd(OH)e CdS 

Cd4O Cdcle CdSO4 

Cdg02 Cdle Cd(NOsz) 24H2O 
CdeO 


Cadmium is similar to zinc in its reactions and uses but is sev- 
eral times more toxic. The fact that where the most dangerous 
percentage of cadmium is present there is also present the most 
dangerous percentages of lead, arsenic and zinc and many cases 
of cadmium poisoning has been ascribed to lead, arsenic and zinc, 
but with the advancement of industry many pure compounds of 
cadmium are being used and the metal is being used more than 
ever in solders and plating. However, the use of cadmium is not 
extensive and we do not anticipate many cases of poisoning by its 
use, but one must be suspicious of commercial zinc and lead prod- 

ts when any physical complaints arise from the workers. 

The symptoms of cadmium poisoning are very similar to those 
of lead, arsenic, zinc and antimony in many respects and one must 

t rely entirely on physical symptoms but must resort to chemical 
methods of detection of poisons. The insoluble compounds are 

s toxic than the soluble ones and this is due only to the close 

emical combination. 


Symptoms 
ACUTE 
1. Diarrhea and purging 
2. Emesis 
3. Giddiness and nervousness 
4. Thirst 
5. Slow pulse and low blood pressure 
Slow shallow respirations 
Temporary loss of taste 
Constricted feeling in throat 
Hemolytic action on blood cells 
Muscle spasms 
Unconsciousness 


6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
| 10. 
1. 


L ! 


CHRONIC 
1. Nausea 


2. Loss of appetite and loss of weight 

3. Gastro enteritis usually with constipation 

4. The blood shows toxic anemia with increased blood 
dust and platelets and many embryonic cells 

5. Albuminuria and later nephritis 

6. Enlargement of liver and heart 

7. Gradual loss of muscle tone 

8. Persistent cadmium taste in mouth 

9. Marked dullness and weakness and inability to work 


Autopsies on animals show a fatty degeneration of muscles of 
the heart and a fatty infiltration of the substance of the kidneys, 
liver, spleen, pancreas and bone marrow. I am of the opinion that 
an acute condition develops in men who are doing acetylene welding 
with metal which contains cadmium. I have observed several men 
who are doing this type of work and they are affected in a very 
short time unless there is a suction hood placed over the welding 
process or they wear respirators, The composition of the fumes 
that come from the welding arc in electric welding is very similar 
when cadmium is used. The cadmium compounds in this arc vary 
from the oxide to the sulphide and at high temperatures they are 
very active chemically. In the acetylene arc there are some volatile 
organic combinations that exist for a short time only and are very 
toxic. 

Many individuals have been examined who have been working 
with the yellow sulphide and the only complaints have been as 
follows: 


1. Heavy feeling in chest 
2. Occasional slight nausea 
3. Occasional conjunctivitis 
4. Loss of appetite 
5. Metallic taste in mouth 
Only 5% of individuals who have been working with this com- 


pound have complained of any ill effects. Investigation of the 
process and complaint show that some of the complaints were due 
to a solvent that was being used. This was corrected and no com- 
plaints have been made. 

One hundred and fifty blood tests were made in 1929 on indi- 
viduals who were working with cadmium sulphide as a paint pig- 
ment and the only thing that was present was a slight leucocytosis, 
increase in the percentage of polys and a slight pallor of the red 
cells. Urine examinations on these individuals were negative. 


Preventive Measures 


Proper suction ventilation over welding processes 
Keep dust to a minimum 
Where cadmium sulphide 
sprayed it should be in 
a suction ventilation 
4. Respirators should be worn where welding is done 
in the open } 
5. Frequent examfhation of the workers 
6. Instruction of the personnel and frequent inspection 
of the safety first department 
7. Removal of the individual from contact with cad- 
mium compounds when any slight symptom 
develops 


ad alt 


is used in paint and is 
a closed system or under 
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One must investigate the type of cadmium compound being used, 
whether it is chemically pure or commercial, or whether if metallic 
it is in combindtion with any other metal. This is important be- 
cause a differential diagnosis must be made to rule out arsenic, 
lead, chromium, antimony, zinc and copper. The effects produced 
in some cases where these metals are combined may be due to all 
of them, but the predominating symptom is that of the most toxic 
ingredient if it is present in any considerable percentage. 


Treatment 


This consists of two parts namely, the emergency treatment for 
acute cases and the systemic treatment for chronic cases of absorp- 


tion. 
ACUTE, 
1. Put to bed 
2. If emesis has not resulted it should be instituted by 
hot water solutions of flour, mustard or mineral oil 
3. If great thirst is present and diarrhea is present, 
glucose solution should be given intravenously 
4. If pulse low, give caffeine, strychnine or cam- 
phorated oil 
5. If respirations are shallow, give alpha lobelin 
6. If restless or pain is present, give morphine 
7. After the acute stage is passed, then strenuous elim- 
ination must be instituted 
CHRONIC, 
1. Removal from contact with cadmium compounds 
2. Institute elimination by bowels and kidneys 
3. General tonics of iron 
4. Hexaresorcinol for kidney irritation 
5. Increase the calcium intake 


Opiates for pain and diarrhea 
Digitalis for the heart 

Non-fatty diet 
Electro therapy 
10. Gentle outdoor 


2“ 


for the muscles 
exercise 


more than zinc, but 
small amounts used, 
affected. 


Cadmium and its salts are toxic substances, 


because of the less common use of it and the 


one does not see very many individuals who are 

The fact that nausea is present is a very good safeguard for 
most individuals who have nausea, emesis, diarrhea or any heavy 
feeling in the che not feel like working and at once begin to 
investigate the cause for [These factors make fatal cases very 
rare. With proper preventive measures there should be no cases of 


cadmium 


poison ng 


Testing Airplane Tires 


IFFICU] laboratory 
tires to determine their strength under heavv loads, 


rT testing of airplane 


hard landi and irregular runways are believed 
overcome with the deve lopment by the B. F. Goodrich Rub 
ber Company Ohio, of a machine in which the speed 


of the physical blow struck against the tire is comparabl 


to the landing speed of an airplane. 

The testing machine consists of a vertical guide track 
100 feet high, down which a known weight is dropped onto 
a mounted and inflated tire. Exact speed of the weight in 
dropping from an established height is recorded on a ro 
tating cylinder operated by a synchronous motor. The slope 
of a line made on the graph by an indicator attached to the 
weight Ccarriag | to calculate the speed. 

The weight has a maximum speed of 50 miles an hour 
in dropping Various types and shapes of detachable 


weights are used to represent the many obstacles encountered 


Flat pl used where tests concern 


ites are 


runways 


by experience 
landing on hard rface and to test for standing 
loads 

By making several a single tire with various 
weights and speeds it is possible to produce accurate labor- 
atory tests comparable to service conditions and the results 
the best tire materials and con 


tests on 


can be used to determine 
structions. 
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“U. S.” Tire Repair School 


PENING of a tire repair school offering four wee':s 

of free instruction to all repair men numbered amor g 

its dealer organization is announced by the tire de- 
partment of the United States Rubber Company. The school 
is located in the executive building at Detroit headquarte:s 
and is under the immediate supervision of Charles Sams: 
manager of the accessories and repair materials divisic 
More than 3,300 square feet of floor space have been laid 
out for the various classes of the school, which is equip; 
to instruct four groups of twelve students each simultan- 
eously. 

The program of instruction worked out for the school 
is complete and covers not only every branch of service a1 
repair work, but accounting, credit, sales, super-service at 
every other phase of the tire merchant’s business as it per- 
tains to the shop. 

Four large rooms have been especially laid out for t! 
school—each being designed to accomodate the needs of the 
students for one week of the course. 


oOo 8 


hee Ci 


@o 











General View of the Vulcanizing Room, Showing the 
Retread, Sectional and Spot Curing Operations 


His first week is spent largely in the lecture room, whic! 
is fitted out like a typical school classroom 

During the second week he is given scrap tires in whic! 
supposedly, five injuries are diagrammed. These injur 
are repaired and cured and are then cut down to stu 
internal makeup and analyze for defects. After sever 
days of this, the student progresses to shop jobs tires whi 
will go into actual service. 

The third week is devoted in the main to both one-third 
and full circle retreading and tube work, although the reg 
lar routine of tire repairs is maintained. 

During the fourth week the student is schooled inte 
sively in service. Mounting and demounting practice. che 
ing wheel alignment, correcting wheel defects and oth 
demonstrations 


1 


Prac tical 
the proper method of sales approach also are 


phases of service are stressed. 
civen. 





KUNHARDT’S “FUTURE OF RUBBER” 


C OPIES of Lt.-Colonel J. C. G. Kunhardt’s very interest- 

_ing booklet on “The Future of Rubber,” extensively 
reviewed recently both here and abroad, are now available in 
this country through THE RUBBER AGE. The booklet is 
published by the Rubber Shareholders Section of the Institu- 
tion of the Rubber Industry, London, and is a comprehensive 
survey of present conditions surrounding the plantation 
industry and concludes with a broad and authoritative view 
of the possible situation in the future. The book is interest- 
ing reading for all those associated with the industry. Sent 
postpaid upon receipt of 65 cents (stamps or currency) by 
Fg — AGE, 250 West 57th Street, New York 

ity, N. Y. 
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Overflow During Vulcanization, Its Depend- 
ance Upon Inactive and Active Fillers, and 
Errors in Previous Calculations of the Specific 
Gravity of Vulcanizates Resulting from It’ 


By Rupoir DirMarR AND Cart HeEtnz PREusSE 


Kautschuklaboratorium, Graz. 


-TAHE overflow which takes place with every rubber mixture 
| during vulcanization, if it is vulcanized in a mold, is a source 
of trouble to the rubber manufacturers and is therefore a 
problem of the greatest economic importance in rubber technology. 
‘ raw rubber to which nothing has been added is exposed to vul- 
snization conditions it becomes soft but does not increase in volume 
in any way. Quite a different result is obtained if a sulfur-rubber 
mixture is vulcanized in the conventional way or if an inactive or 
active filler is added to this rubber-sulfur mixture. In fact, it may 
be said in general that every case of a vulcanizate with sulfur is 
associated with an increase in volume. 
In connection with an explanation of the overflow the following 
questions arose: 


1. In what way do inactive fillers affect overflow? 

2. In what way does an increase of a given inactive 
filler influence the overflow? 

3. Do different inactive fillers influence the overflow 
in the same way? 

4. In what way do active fillers influence the over- 
flow? 

5. In what way does an increase of a given active 
filler influence the overflow? 

6. Do different active fillers influence the overflow 
in the same way? 


First to be considered was the overflow of a rubber-sulfur-zinc 
oxide-accelerator-base mixture prepared in the following way: 








Base Mix Specific Gravity Volume 

Smoked Sheets ............. 10.0 g. 0.89 11.236 
POE id ccncdeakedunsbawens 0.3 g. 2.07 0.144 
oR GE a si sewcidadesnteee 0.5 g. 5.42 0.092 
Mercaptobenzothiazole ...... 0.1 g. 1.42 0.070 
10.9 g. 11.542 


A ball of 2 cm. diam., i. ¢., having a volume of 4.1888 cc., was 
made from this mixture. The calculated specific gravity of the 
mixture was 0.944, the weight of the unvulcanized ball was 3.98 g., 
a greater precision was not obtainable. 

This, as well as the subsequent vulcanizations, were carried out 

a press, thus: 
increase to 143° C. 
143° C. 


10 min. 
30 min. at 


After vulcanization the overflow was carefully cut off and the 
ill and overflow were weighed: 


Weight of ball before vulcanization (the ball was 


fitted to the mold carefully) .............. 98 g. 
Weight of ball after vulcanization............ 3.78 g 
SE ons cn itecndensueledunbawnen wane gan 0.20 g 
Overflow of base mixture ............... 5.02% 


The ball of the base mixture gave under a load of 1 kg. in the 


*Translated from Chemiker-Zeitung, Volume 54, No. 52, pages 501-2, June 


28, 1930. 


Ditmar ball pressure apparatus a counter-pressure of 7 cm. after 
14 days’ rest after vulcanization. 
All subsequent mixtures were treated in exactly the same way. 
1. Problem. In what way does whiting (an inactive filler) in- 
fluence the overflow? 


30% Whiting 





Mixture Specific Gravity Volume 
a eee 10.0 g. 0.89 11.236 
RE CO ch sb wenascabestwactta 0.3 2.07 0.144 
SD: in Sc nae ditenves ¢aas 0.5 5.42 0.092 
Mercaptobenzothiazole ...... 0.1 1.42 0.070 
Whiting (30%) ............ 3.0 2.80 1.071 

13.9 12.613 


Pi nets (a) (b) (c) (dd) (Ce) (f) (e) Ch) (i) 


Experiment 


WIN 2... .ccccccrcerecrsesseeeeee 30% 50% 52% 55% 60% 70% 80% 90% 100% 
Specific gravity of ball 1.102 1.193 1.20 1.214 1.235 1.275 1.313 1.349 1.383 
Wt. of unvulcanized 

- 3 fee sewres 4.62 5.00 5.03 5.09 5.17 5.34 5.5 5.65 5.79 
Wt. of ball after vul- 

canization in g. ..... 4.40 4.73 4.74 4.8 4.87 5.07 5.15 5.26 5.48 
Overflow in per cent.... 4.75 5.4 5.7 5.69 S38 $05 63 69 53.3 
Ball Pressure in cm..... 63 62 6.3 6.00 6.00 5.7 5.7 5.6 5.5 


The next question was whether another inactive filler would give 
the same per cent of overflow under the same conditions. We 
selected talc. The investigation may be presented in the simplest 
and clearest manner in a table: 











Overflow With Increasing Proportions of Talc 
Determinations 30% 50% 52% 55% 60% 70% 80% 90% 100% 
Specific gravity of ball 1.108 1.204 1.213 1.226 1.248 1.29 1.33 1.368 1.405 
Wt. of unvulcanized 
"fF eee 4.64 5.04 5.08 5.14 5.23 5.40 5.57 5.73 5.89 
Wt. of ball after vul- 
canization in g. ........ 4.36 4.71 4.72 4.77 4.86 5.03 5.18 5.32 5.53 
Overflow in per cent.... 6.08 6.54 7.08 7.19 7.07 6.85 7.00 7.15 6.11 
Ball pressure in cm. .... 5.9 5.6 5.0 48 44 42 4.00 3.9 3.6 
8 + 
7 4 
= 6; 
B 
; 
o 9) 
> 
O 43 
~ 
34 
2: 
14 
oo 20 30 40 50 60 70 60 90 100 


7. Added 
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\ similar study on active gas black could be carried out up to 
the addition oft 60 because mixing became very difficult. 

Over ‘ . N CREASI? Proportions or Gas Back 
rminat re é ) ¢ 

Specif gravity f ba 48 4 os a 
Weight of u 4.59 +.¢ ¢ U 
Weight of . 409 4 36 4.42 4.50 
O rflow t ' 6.8 ~ 49 48 
B Pr 6.1 4 3.3 2.6 

Hichly active animal charcoal and finely pulverized silica gel 
gave no vulcanization with the base mixture studied. 


nortant results on overflow in percentages 


from which it is plainly evident that the 


We summarize our u 
as well as in three curve 
suse an increase and then wave-like fluctuations 


inactive fillers first c: 
in the overflow, while with active gas black the overflow first 
increases and then diminishes 
Tabulation of Overflow in Per Cent 
{ctive Animal 
W hiting Tal mas ~=Char- Silica 
la k coal jel 
Raw rubber, no overflow 
Overflow of 
ba « mixtt 
a()< \dditior 475 6.03 6.80 
50) 5 40 6.50 5.80 
5 70 7.08 4.90 ; 
5.69 7.19 did 
HOG 5 70 7.07 420 r BO 
70% Sas 620 vuicanize 
i) 6.30 7.00 
O° 6 90 7.10 
LO 5 3) 6.11 
The newly discovered fact that vulcanized rubber and vulcanized 
rubber mixture :ve a greater volume than similar unvulcanized 
mixture leads t ‘ irprising conclusion that all calculations 
t the specif ravity of vulcanizates made since the manutacture 
of rubber goods are wrot since they have been based on a false 
assumption that vulcanized and unvulcanized mixtures had equal 
volumes. The discovery that the volume of the vulcanizate is always 
larger than that of the raw rubber mixture and therefore the specific 
gravity of the vulcanizate is always less than the specific gravity 
of the raw mixture vitiate ill previous factory calculations 1nd 
also an immense number of theoretical considerations Only by 


the use of micromill the study of the vulcanization 


processes ot 


Che differences in specific 


is it possible to d iccurate mixing 
gravity are important; for example, with our base mixture the 
specific gravity of the raw rubber was 0.944, and of the vulcanizate 
0.90 
Summary 

1. Raw rubber undergoes no change in volume during vulcani- 
zation 

2. Whenever it is vulcanized with sulfur there is an increase in 
volume 

3. Every inactive filler influences the overflow (increase in 
volume) in a characteristic way during vulcanization 

4. An increase in the proportion of a given inactive filler influ 


ences the overflow curve in a manner characteristic of the filler 


concerned 


5. Different inactive fillers influence the overflow in various ways 


6. Active fillers influence the overflow curve in a different manner 


from inactive fillers 


7. An increase in the proportion of a given active filler influences 
Jy 


the overflow curve in a manner entirely characteristic of the filler 


concerned 
8. Different active fillers 


ent ways 


influence the overflow in quite differ 


9. The specific gravity of a vulcanizate with sulfur is always 
less than the specific gravity of the corresponding unvulcanized 
mixture 

10. All calculati of specific gravity heretofore made in the 
rubber industry and theories related to them are incorrect because 
they are based on the false assumption that no increase in volume 
occurs during vulcanization 


ll. Specific determinations of mixtures must be based 


on overflow 


gravity 


determinations 
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I. R. I. Associateship Examination 

HE following was the examination set by the In 

tution of the Rubber Industry for Associateships 

general rubber technology, held in Manchester, ‘ 
gow and London, on July 7: 


Examination in General Rubber Technology 
(Five questions to be answered.) 
(Time allowed, 2% hours.) 
Ebonite dust is used in the manufact 
Describe 


Question 1. 
of moulded and extruded Ebonite articles. 
method of its manufacture and discuss the reasons fot 
use in various processes. 

Question 2. State the various reasons for the us 
reclaim in the manufacture of rubber goods and exy 
why it is still used when rubber is at a very low price. 

Question 3. Steel moulds and white metal moulds 
used in the rubber trade. State reasons for the use 
these types and why both are necessary 

Question 4. 
headings :— 


Classify the following under the tl 


(a) Reinforcing. 
(b) Softening. 
(c) Cheapening. 


Whiting. Zinc Oxide. French Chalk. 


China Clay. Carbon Black. 
Light Magnesium Carbonate Silica 
Mineral Rubber. Rubber Substitut 


Question 5. Differentiate between the functions of t 
Open type Mixing Mill and the Enclosed type, and dis« 
the advantages and disadvantages relating to each. 

Question 6. Work out the theoretical specific gravity 
the following compound and give the percentage of rub! 
by volume. 


a PS re ee 25 Ibs. S. G. 0.93 
meee GOO... vlapdcese 314 Ibs. S. G. 5.57 
Carbon Black ......... 714 Ibs. S. G. 1.75 
Se GA, cvcaweesss'c 3. Ibs. S. G. 2.6 

ME awale.d sas tee wale 4 lbs. S. G. 2.00 


Question 7. Discuss the advantages of spreading ar 
frictioning, respectively, for different types of rubber go 
What other method than calendering is available for t 
elimination of solvents from rubber proofing processes : 

Question 8. What types of raw rubber are available 
the market? Give instances for the preference of particul 
types tor specific purposes. 


Comparative Exports of Footwear 


HE following comparison of United States expo 

of rubber footwear with Canadian and British « 

ports has been prepared by the Department of Cor 
merce to aid American exporters of similar products 
analyzing foreign markets in this class of goods. 


Exports of Rubber Footwear From United States, 
Canada and United Kingdom 


First United Canada United Total 
Half States Kingdom 

Pairs Pairs Pairs Pairs 
1929 5,505,379 4,811,091 1,945,488 12,261,9 
1930 4,028,294 4 586.624 1,673,760 10,288.67 


Other countries, including Germany, France, Swed 
and Austria are important competitors especially in tl 
European footwear trade, and large quantities of speci: 
types of rubber footwear are exported from Japan an 
British Malaya to Far Eastern markets, but the expor 
statistics are not reported by countries in detail and hen 
cannot be compared with the exports shown above. 
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Argentina Is America’s Best 
Tire Market 


[ comes as a surprise to the layman that the Argentine 
Republic is the chief market for American tires and the 
largest market in the world to be supplied with foreign- 
ide tires. Coupled with that, of course, is the fact that 
is also the best foreign market for American automobiles. 
the matter of tires, three out of every five sold in the 
\rgentine are American made. 
United States exports to Argentina reached in 1929 
value of $3,756,242 and during the first six months of 
930 a value of $1,196,850. 
It is estimated that at the beginning of 1930 there were 
206.224 automobiles, 65,913 trucks, 2,600 busses, and 2,007 
otor cycles in use in Argentina. Imports of automotive 
hicles in 1929 reached 66,895 cars and 20,544 trucks and 
usses-—nearly a 20 per cent increase over the year before. 
\bout 98 per cent of the cars and 95 per cent of the trucks 
imported were of American origin. All of these cars are 
imported equipped with tires, as the duties are relatively 
less on passenger cars than on tires, and most trucks are 
uty free. 
United States Exports of Automotive Rubber Goods 


to Argentina 


First six months 


1928 1929 1930 

Item Number Value Number Value Numbet Value 
Aut casings 223.010 $2,563,940 292,555 $2,874,143 106,266 $920,431 
A : -- 
nner tubes 157,381 316,647 214,744 320,066 109,236 138,457 
tires 4,765 147,853 69128 188,228 1,200 53,684 
Other solid tires. 45,575 10,019 20,157 3,812 32,560 $012 
Other casings 452 1,298 59,713 219,892 2,527 7.377 

sundries 

repair 7 
materials —_ - 148,021 150,101 72,889 
Total - - $3,187,778 $3,756,242 $1,196,850 


As an interesting feature of the trade, it is claimed 
that over three-fourths of the French tires imported into 
Argentina come from the French subsidiary factory in 
the United States; one-fifth of the American tires come 
from Canadian plants, and one-fourth of the British tires 
from the United States subsidiary of the Dunlop organi- 
zation. Increasing costs of tire manufacture in France, 
the allocation of foreign markets to Canadian plants, and 
equalization of factory output are all given as reasons for 
this system of international tire trade. 

The Argentine official import figures show that 6,997,- 
057 kilos of tires and 1,083,667 kilos of inner tubes were 
imported during 1929. The percentage participation by 
countries was as follows: United States 55, Canada 11, 
United Kingdom 14, Italy 9, Germany 6, France 2, and 
other countries 3. 


Unit Sales During 1929 


Sales figures kept by the Argentine Association of Tire 
[Importers show the combined sales in 1929 of the 11 lead- 
ing brands which control over 95 per.cent of the business, 
to have been 529,404 casings and 579,967 inner tubes. Al- 
lowing 20,000 casings for other brands and an equal number 

f tubes, the total sales were in the neighborhood of 550,000 
asings and 600,000 tubes. 

American and European tire manufacturers usually 
maintain their own branches in Buenos Aires, which is 
the case in 9 out of the 15 makes sold in Argentina. One 
reason is that large stocks of tires must always be kept on 
hand in Buenos Aires, amounting to a five months’ supply, 
rr usually over 200,000 casings and an equal supply of 
tubes. Stocks on April 1, 1930, however, were compara- 
tively low, 166,616 casings and 172,511 tubes being the 
‘ombined stocks of the 11 leading makes. Those tire manu- 
facturers which do not maintain branches in Buenos Aires 
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usually have an exclusive distributor to whom they consign 
stocks or to whom they grant long credit terms. 

Through their local association, the leading tire im- 
porters maintain stability of price, all according the same 
discounts from their standard printed price lists. The 
present series of wholesale discounts, cash discount, and 
annual rebate give the retailer a maximum discount of about 
26 per cent. Frequently the retailer gives part of this 
discount to his customers. 

Automobile casings and inner tubes both pay an Ar- 
gentine import duty of approximately $0.47 a pound. This 
is equivalent to an advalorem duty of about 100 per cent 
on casings and 75 to 85 per cent on tubes. Although no 
tires are manufactured in Argentina, the relatively high 
duties and the increasing demand have made various tire 
companies consider establishing subsidiary factories at or 
near Buenos Aires. One American company is reported 
to have bought a factory site, to have completed its plans 
and is about to install a tire factory. The French Michelin, 
which have had the matter under consideration for several 
years, is also said to have purchased a factory site. The 
Italian Pirelli company, which has for some years manu- 
factured rubber-insulated electric cables in Buenos Aires, 
is enlarging its plant with a view to producing tires. The 
German Continental and one or two other American firms 
are likewise said to be considering factories. 





Deadweight Gauge Tester 

NEW gauge test instrument, known as the Amer- 

ican Deadweight Gauge Tester, is being offered 

to the rubber industry by the Consolidated Ash- 

croft Hancock Company, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. Many 
processes in rubber manufacture depend for their success 
or failure on the indication provided by pressure gauges 
and it is of importance to periodically check the gauges used. 
Since the measurement of pressure is actually a meas- 
urement of weight, the Deadweight Gauge Tester is really 
a balanced scale for measuring accurately the pressure. 





Deadweight Gauge Tester 


Weights equivalent to certain known pressure are placed 
on the platform which is the upper part of a piston. The 
cyinder which contains the piston is connected to a pump 
which also carries the gauge connection. Gauges to be 
tested are attached to this gauge connection and a pressure 
developed by means of the pump. This pressure raises the 
piston and thus provides a definite value by which the gauge 
may be checked. 

Rubber plants in their vulcanizing processes both in 
the live steam vulcanizers and in the platen press vulcanizers 
use steam pressures as one of the factors to effect proper 
curing of the rubber. In even the smallest rubber plants, 
a great many gauges are thus used and since the gauges 
themselves do not ordinarily become badly damaged in the 
course of use, the rubber companies find that they accom- 
plish a real economy in operating costs when these gauges 
are repaired and retested by themselves. The savings 
in repair costs are usually sufficient to pay for the instru- 
ment within the first year’s use. 











































EDITORIAL 


Accident Records in 1929 





HE rubber industry is making steady progress in 
establishing a lower accident rate. While the sever- 
ity rate of accidents in the industry increased slight- 

ly last year the frequency rate showed a marked decline. 


measures in connection with the indus- 
Pittsburgh, Pa., the end of this month 
| National Safety Congress will hold 


Interest in safety 
try will center in 
19th 
An extensive program has been mapped out 
should bring forth many 


when the annua 
its sessions 
for the Rubber which 
valuable ideas and suggestions for plant safety directors. 

The Section of the National Safety Council 
was organized in 1919. Nearly 60 rubber organizations, 
total of over 100.000 workers, are 
wccident prevention work through this section. 
National Safety Council show that the 
accident the manufacturing or- 
ganizations which reported for 1929 were about 19 per cent 
accident rates of 19 about 
1927. 


Section, 
Rubber 


who employ a now co- 
operating in ¢ 
The records of the 
rubber 


frequency rates of 


less than the 28, and 35 per cent 
less than the rate of 

On the other hand, the severity of the accidents of these 
establishments for 1929 increased about 10 per cent over 
1928 and 30 per cent over 1927. These reports 
represent the experience of 25 plants. For 1929 alone, 25 
different establishments which were specializing in mechan- 


nearly 


ical rubber goods reported an accident frequency rate of 
14.24, as compared with accident frequency rates of 22.78 
from 14 rubber tire establishments which reported. 





Enforced Restriction 


N agreement upon any restriction plan by the Brit- 

ish and Dutch Governments seems to be still far 

off from the horizon. A “meeting of the minds” 

has failed to be realized. The two governments do not 

seem to be able to avoid embarrassing obstacles. With the 
British, a return to restriction would be a confession that 

they probably did not act with the proper business acumen 
when they threw over the Stevenson Act. With the Dutch, 

any restriction scheme would smack of bad faith towards 
the native planters, who have more or less been encour- 
aged in their individual agricultural efforts by the State. 
As the situation is turning out, however, restriction 

is rapidly being enforced by the low market prices, quite 


(OMMENT 


apart from any proposed scheme and the two government 
and the stronger producers may be inclined to let matter: 
run along. As the Financial News of London points out 
uncomfortable as the present conditions may be, the situa 
tion of the industry is not utterly without hope. Output 
is probably now reduced to rather less than the consump 
tion requirements of a normally healthy year, and although 
visible stocks continue to grow owing to consumption being 
curtailed by even more potent forces than production, it 
must be remembered that it is not the total figures for 
stocks which are significant, but the amount by which the 
totals exceed what is normal. Even of that excess a good 
proportion represents rubber which is temporarily shown as 
visible stocks, but which in ordinary conditions would be it 
the hands of the rubber industry, still as stocks, but not as 
stocks visible on the market. The governments no doubt 
have these considerations in their minds, and may feel that 
however distressing the situation is now, it is only tem- 
porary, and is, therefore, not a fitting subject of legislation. 








George Washington Bicentennial 


EGINNING on February 22, 1932, and continuing 

until Thanksgiving Day of the same year, there will 

be observed throughout the United States a com- 
memoration of the Two Hundredth Anniversary of the 
Birth of George Washington. The celebration is spon- 
sored by the United States Government, and Congress has 
created a commission charged with the responsibility of 
formulating and putting into operation plans for the event. 
This commission, officially is known as the United States 
Commission for the Celebration of the Two Hundredth 
Anniversary of the Birth of George Washington. 

The program now being prepared by the associate direc- 
tors is intended to provide for the participation of every 
man, woman and child in the United States. The celebra- 
tion will extend to every village, town and hamlet. 

Business organizations throughout the country have in- 
dicated a keen desire to cooperate in this great celebration. 
Various means are now being devised to utilize the par- 
ticipation of all commercial and civic bodies. 

The rubber industry will doubtless participate either as 
a whole or as individual companies in some phase of this 
great celebration. When the time comes it will respond 
with its usual patriotic enthusiasm. 
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PARTS-ACCESSORY TRADE 
DECLINES DURING SUMMER 





July shipments of automotive parts-acces- 
ry manufacturers fell below June, as was 
xpected, due to the general seasonal slow- 
ng up in the automotive field. Business 
of suppliers of original equipment to the 
car and truck manufacturers declined more 
than usual due to the fact that many of the 
car and truck plants were closed for inven- 
tory and vacation periods during July and 
were not accepting shipments, according to 
Motor and Equipment Association, of 
which many rubber manufacturers and rub- 
er products distributors are members. 
August business was expected to hold up 
bout even with July, but full reports have 
not yet been compiled for that month. The 
grand index for all groups of manufac- 
turer members reporting their figures to the 
association in July stood at 88 per cent of 
the January, 1925, base index of 100 as com- 
pared with 116 in June, 144 in May, and 188 
in July a year ago. 


AKRON RUBBER WORKERS 
ENJOY ANNUAL PICNICS 








Employes of the large Akron rubber com- 
panies and their families took part in the 
annual outings and picnics sponsored by 
these organizations during the past month. 
The events were attended by approximately 
75,000 people, a large percentage of the 
population of the rubber city. 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
outing at Chippewa Lake Park on August 
16 drew a crowd of 45,000 despite cloudy 
weather. The big picnic parade was the 
largest in Goodyear history and was led 
by two Goodyear dirigibles, the Defender 
and the Vigilant. Nearly 4,000 more were 
in attendance on August 24 at the outing of 
the Goodyear-Zeppelin Employes’ Associa- 
tion. 

Approximately 15,000 adults and children 
were present at the Firestone Tire & Rub- 
ber Company outing at the same park, while 
more than 6,000 enjoyed the Seiberling Rub- 
ber Company picnic at Summit Beach Park. 





Meeting of A. C. S. 

As this issue goes to press, members of 
the Rubber Division, American Chemical 

ciety, are meeting at Cincinnati, O. The 
full program and abstracts of all papers to 
be read were published in the August 25 
sue of THE Rusper AGE, and a complete 

count of the sessions will be printed in 
the September 25 issue. 


Largest Tire at Los Angeles 





A view of the world’s largest tire as it 
rolled into Los Angeles late last month. 
This giant casing was built at Akron by 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company last 
year, and it has since been touring the 
country as a Goodyear publicity stunt. The 
casing and wheel each weigh 600 pounds, 
and the tube, 125 pounds, the whole tire 
having cost $5,000 to construct. It is 12 feet 
high and four feet thick, but a noted air- 
plane designer has predicted that aircraft 
of the future will require tires fully as 
large as this. 








SWINEHART HEAD SUES 
FOR $246,000 SALARY 


A claim for $246,000 against the assets 
of the bankrupt Swinehart Tire & Rubber 
Company has been filed by Thomas Walsh, 
former president of the firm, before Harry 
Snyder, federal bankruptcy referee. In the 
petition setting up the claim, Mr. Walsh 
cites unpaid salary of $136,000 and more 
than $11,000 in money advanced. He drew 
no salary from the Swinehart Company 
from January 1, 1919, to July 1, 1929, the 
petition states. 

Mr. Walsh’s claims are being contested by 
the Poncet Davis Company, the C, P. Hall 
Company, the English Mica Company, and 
the Lavine American and Asiatic Company, 
the creditors who forced the company into 
bankruptcy last fall. Other creditors de- 
clare that the books of the company show 
no record of its indebtedness to Mr. Walsh. 


August, according to company officials. 


NORWALK TIRE & RUBBER 
NEAR CAPACITY OUTPUT 





The plant of the Norwalk Tire & Rubber 
Company, Norwalk, Conn., was operating at 
80 per cent of capacity at the beginning of 
Dur- 
ing the early part of the month an addi- 
tional working hour schedule was adopted 
to meet the steady increases in tire orders. 

In a report of its financial condition as 
of August 1, the Norwalk company shows 
that the ratio of its quick assets to liabilities 
is better than 13 to 1. Total quick assets, 
according to the report, are $824,583, of 
which inventories are represented by $272,910 
and cash by $163,754. Current liabilities 
include only accounts payable (not due) and 
accrued wages and amount to $59,226. The 
company’s plant and equipment, less deprecia- 
tion, are carried at $817,945, making total 
assets of $1,642,528, and the capital stock and 
surplus is listed at $1,583,302. 

The Norwalk Tire & Rubber Company 
last month introduced a new type of adver- 
tising to dealers when it published its balance 
sheet as a part of its dealer trade paper ad- 
vertisements. 





BATTERY FIRM RECEIVER 
SUES HOOD FOR $100,000 





The Hood Rubber Products Company, 
Inc., Watertown, Mass., subsidiary of the 
B. F. Goodrich Company, was named de- 
fendant last month in a suit for $100,000 
brought by Francis T. Phillips of Water- 
bury, receiver for the Hartford Battery 
Manufacturing Company. 

Phillips charges that the financial diffi- 
culties of the battery concern were caused 
by thousands of storage battery cases, al- 
leged to have been defective, which the de- 
fendant sold to the Hartford Battery Manu- 
facturing Company. 


K & W Rubber Expands 


The K & W Rubber Company, Delaware, 
O., manufacturers of air cushions, mattresses, 
rings, etc., is adding a mechanical goods de- 
partment to its present factory and will be 
in production on several items in this class 
in the near future. At present the company 
makes about 125 different articles for homes, 
offices, hospitals and sports use, in addition 
to making specialties to any specifications. 

The company has had a very good year, 
according to Ora Krichbaum, president, with 
its business in Airo Cushions and Airo Mat- 
tresses especially active. 
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OFFICERS NAMED BY 
AL COMPANY 


NEW 
R & H CHEMIC 


At a meeting of the board of directors of 
the Roessler & Hass! er Chemical Com 
pany, held August 25, Dr. Edward A. Ry 
kenboer was elected a member of the board, 
replacing George F. Hasslacher who re 
signed as dirt r al issistant secretary on 
July 28 

Dr. Rvykenboer is 41 years ot age, a man 
ot fine pe! nality, whe possesses excep 
tional executive ability He is a graduate 
of the University of Rochester 1912 and 
took his Ph.D. degree at the University 01 
Michigan where he taught, after his gradua- 
tion, until 1917. In the same year he joined 
the Roessler & Hasslacher forces at Niagara 
Falls as a research chemist and from that 
position becam« iperintendent of produc- 
tion, and is now general superintendent of 
the Niagara Falls plant of the Roessler & 
Hasslacher Chemical Company The gent 
ality of Dr. Rykenboer makes him a great 
favorite with his associates 

At the same meeting, J. Carlisle Swaim 
was elected assistant secretary. 

Mr. Swaim is 41 years of age, holding 
the A.B. 1911 and M.A. 1913 degrees trom 
Vanderbilt Universit Nashville, Tenn., 
also LL.B. 1915 from Columbia University 
Law School where he als: did a vear’s post 
graduate work iW After leaving the 
Army he became a ciate vith the law 
firm of Merrill, R Gifford & Woody, 
where he remaine the general practice 
of law until nt insel, he became 
associated with the Roessler & Hasslacher 
Chemical Company in November, 1928 


GOODYEAR WORKERS WIN 
AWARDS FOR SUGGESTIONS 


\ total of $1,052.50 was recently awarded 
to 70 Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
employes for their suggestions, according 
to an announcement by the committee in 
charge. The maximum award in this group 
was $160. received by ( I Bowers for 
an idea for “war on was! 

J. B. Florence received $125 for a labor- 
saving idea, and L. L. Speer was awarded 
the same amount for a “war on waste” 


suggestion 





KUNHARDT’S “FUTURE OF 
RUBBER” 


OPIES of Lt.-Colonel J. C. G. 

Kunhardt’s very interesting book- 
let on “The Future of Rubber,” exten- 
sively reviewed recently both here and 
abroad, are now available in this coun- 
try through THE RUBBER AGE. 
The booklet is published by the Rubber 
Shareholders Section of the Institution 
of the Rubber Industry, London, and 
is a comprehensive survey of present 
conditions surrounding the plantation 
industry and concludes with a broad 
and authoritative view of the possible 
situation in the future. The book is 
interesting reading for all those asso- 
ciated with the industry. Sent postpaid 
upon receipt of 65 cents (stamps or 
currency) by THE RUBBER AGE, 
250 West 57th Street, New York City, 
ae os 





Robert J. Firestone 


Robert J 
Standard Tire 


president of the 
Willoughby, O., 
Firestone, presi- 
Rubber Com- 


Firestone, 
Company, 
and brother of Harvey S 
dent of the l’irestone Tire & 
pany, died at Cleveland on September 1 of 
held 


was 


Funeral were 


who 


a heart attack. services 
on September 4 for Mr. Firestone, 
57 years old, 

He 
ganizing the present 
Company 30 
as vice-president and director of sales when 


Harvey, in or- 
Tire & Rub 
acting 


brother, 
Firestone 


assisted his 


ber years ago and was 


he resigned to organize the Standard Tire 


Company. He was a director and member 
of the finance committee of the National 
City Bank of Akron, vice-president and di- 
rector of the United States Motor Truck 
Company, Covington, Ky., and was a 





R. J. FIRESTONE 


trustee of the McCormick Theological Sem- 
Il. 


Columbiana, O., in 


inary, Chicago, 
Born in 
Firestone at the 
the tire 
Harvey S. 


1895, he 


1873, Mr. 
age of 20 joined his brother, 
Des Moines, 
Firestone went to 
there as 


Akron to 


Elmer, in business at 
Ia. When 


Chicago in 
returning 


joined him 


salesman, with him to 


organize the Firestone Company, At first 
he was Chicago branch manager, but in 
1907 went back to Akron to become sales 


manager, being elected vice-president in 1917. 
His brother, Harvey S., his wife and three 
him, 


daughters survive 


MILLER STOCKHOLDER 
SUES GOODRICH COMPANY 


Mary R. Patterson, in her own behalf and 
is executor of the estate of John B. Patter- 
son, brought suit in common pleas court at 
Akron last month against the Miller Rubber 
Company and the B. F. Goodrich Company 
to compel payment for a fair cash considera- 
tion for She 
claims she is entitled to the par value of her 


five shares of stock she owns. 
stock plus a premium and accrued dividends. 
As a stockholder, she did not give her con- 
the consolidation of 


two com- 
is pointed out. 


asks that three appraisers be 
determine the value at the 
merger, and Attorney Fred O. 
Smoyer, of Smoyer & Smoyer, said the 
court will be asked to appoint the appraisers 
as soon as the defendants are notified. 


sent to the 
pames, it 
The suit 
named to 
time of the 


cash 
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GOODYEAR SOON TO OPEN 
INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY 


The fall term of Goodyear Industr 
University will open September 15 at A 
ron under the auspices of the Goody 


Tire & Rubber Company. Registration 


classes in both Goodyear Institute and 
Management School began September 2 a 
will continue until the opening of class 
The Management School is intended for t'« 
instruction of foremen and supervisors 


the general and factory offces 


A rearrangement of Management Sch 
courses has been made this year, sever 
courses being transferred to the Instit 


to give students more adequate instructi 


Scovill Cuts Dividend 


Directors of the Scovill Manufactur 
Company have declared a quarterly divide 
share the capital ste 
placing it on a $3 annual basis, against $4 
previously. The dividend is 
tober 1 to stockholders of record as of S« 
tember 15. At the end of 1929 the Scov 
Company acquired the business of A. Schr 
der’s Son, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., maker 


tire valves, valve parts and gauges. 


of 75 cents a on 


payable ( 


Garlock Earnings Lower 


The Garlock Packing Company, Palmy 
mt ae rubber and otl 
packings, has reported net earnings for t 
six months ended June 30, 1930, of $300,3 
equal to $1.49 a common share. This cor 
pares with profits in the first half of 1929 
of $414,538, or $2.07 a common share. 


manufacturer of 


Rubber Stocks at New Lows 


New lows for 1929 or longer 
during the fortnight by Goodyear and Fi 
stone and Fisk preferred, while 
most of the other rubber company securities 
two 


were n 
common 


closed appreciably lower than wer 


ago. During the period, however, Ameri 
Hard Rubber had a 10-point rise to sell at 
60, but has since been inactive. Clos 


prices on September 4 compare as follo 


Last Price —1930 
Sept.4 Aug.20 High Low 
Aetna — - 814 
Ajax 1 1% 214 
Amer. Hard Rubber 81 5 
Dayton “A” — — 8% A 
Falls — 4% 
Faultless _- - 37 83% 
Firestone 19% 2 3314 1! 
do. 6% pfd. 72 72% 87% 697 
Fisk 1% 2 51, 2 
do. ist pfd. = 6 21 5% 
General -- _ 163 13 
do. pfd. - _- 91 8§ 
Goodrich 22% 23 58%, 2 
do. pfd. 87 - 104% 78 
Goodyear 50% 63% 96%. 50% 
do. Ist pfd. 94 102 9 
India -— 12 251% 8 ly 
Intercontinental - 2% 7% 
Kelly-Springfield 3% 3% 6% 
do. 6% pfd. 35 ~- 39 29 
Lee -- -_ 11 45% 
Mohawk 9 ~- 16% ¢ 
do. pfd. _- - 55 15 
Norwalk — -- 4 % 
Pirelli 89% - 50% 39% 
Raybestos-Manhattan $1 30% 58% #28 
Seiberling 5%, - 18% § 
do. pfd. os = 78 40 
U. S. Rubber 19 205% 35 18% 
do. pfd. 38% 88% 63% 38 
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Names in the News : 





ustria 

t A 

dye W. K. WHEATLEY, Pacinc Coast manager {J Q4MNADAAUUOUNLLLAL/\4AAS0004 4044044444500 000OUQ4A4NSANN0NAADUQUOLAAOLAAQS000OOG OLAEOONNESUO 010044414400 000L ULNA WaLrer REYNOLDs, well known in the tire 
mii the India Tire & Rubber Company, re- business, has been appointed zone administra- 
1d 


rned last month from a 4,500-mile trip 


7 4 rough the seven far western states, during 
ass 


ch he visited India dealers and distrib- 
or t.% adit 
Ts ae Ae es 
oh J. C. Lenne has been appointed by the 
ewe 1rwalk Tire & Rubber Company as south- 
seit, zone manager with headquarters at 
actic \tlanta, Ga. 

H. E. Witxtram: has been named general 
sales manager of the Ajax Rubber Company, 
taking the place of R. W. RoLanp who re- 

ork signed to join the Reo Motor Car Company, 
_ ansing, Mich. Mr. Williams was previ- 
“ usly Pacific coast division supervisor for 
ng ts both Ajax and the McClaren Rubber Com- 
c, pany and has for many years been con- 
i nected with the sales organization of the 
oe latter company. 

eT 

S. D. CLayton, of the United States Rub- 
ber Export Company, Ltd., left New York 
last month for his territory, which covers 
the Near East and Egypt. 

my ome 

othe: RutH Nicnors, well known aviatrix, 
rt onferred with officials of the B. F. Good 
0,3 h Company at Akron last month regarding 


con the possibility of using their “Miss Silver- 


1929 town” speed plane in an attempt to establish 
new speed records for women. 
\. C. Horrocks, educational director of 
e the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, spoke 
at the morning service of the First Baptist 
r Church, Akron, O., on August 24. His topic 
: vas “My Work in the World.” 
whit 
rities _ : we . 
FREDERICK W. KNoKE, formerly western 
V eC ‘ ° - ° oye 
listrict manager of the American Zinc Sales 
rica ; 
ell at Company, has been appointed assistant man- 
. s ger of sales. He will continue to maintain 
‘wile his headquarters at the company’s office in 
Paul Brown Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
930 J 
Low > . ‘ 
loHN C. RutHerrorp, formerly in charge 
dealer co-operation for the Pennsylvania 
5( » 4 “5 
. Rubber Company, Jeannette, Pa., has been 
‘ e e-. 
promoted to the post of advertising mana- 
- 4 er. L. J. Watpron, sales manager in 


69% harge of the New York zone operations, 
is been put at the head of the New Eng- 


130 land and Philadelphia territories as well. 
88 KOEHLER, trade sales manager in the 
78 tory zone, has been placed in charge of 
50% Chicago, Dallas, Detroit and Kansas 
90 ty territories. J. FRANK Moore, formerly 

%y les promotion manager, has been named 
os istant sales manager and given supervi- 
“4% n over export, bicycle tire and tennis ball 
as les and placed in charge of the Atlanta, 

% icinnati, Memphis and Jacksonville 
a9 ‘ inches. H. H. Boucnwenr, district manager 
¥ , the Los Angeles territory, has been given 
40 8 ll supervision of all Pacific Coast opera- 
38 tions. 


F. K. ESPENHAIN LEAVES 
FISK RUBBER COMPANY 


Frank K. Espenhain, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the Fisk Rubber Company for the 
past two years, has tendered his resignation 
which has been accepted by the board of 
directors. According to an announcement 
by the company, Mr. Espenhain will take a 
much needed rest before making any state- 
ment regarding his plans for the future, 
while H, T. Dunn, president of Fisk, will 





F. K. ESPENHAIN 


take over the work formerly done by Mr. 
Espenhain in connection with his own ac- 
tivities. This is in keeping with the com- 
pany’s policy of curtailment due to the re- 
cession of business. 

Prior to his connection with the Fisk 
organization, Mr. Espenhain has been first 
vice-president of the Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Company. He started his business career 
in Milwaukee, becoming president and gen- 
manager of a large department store 
Disposing of his interests, he 
bond and 


eral 
in that city. 
was engaged in the 
business when the war broke out. 


advertising 


Entering the service, he was given charge 
of securing warehouse space for the in- 
numerable materials needed for the use of 
the A. E. F. in France with the exception 
of munitions. He attained the rank of colonel 
through his work. While all industry was 
mobilized for the war, it was the duty of 
Colonel Espenhain to find store 
this tremendous production and have it ready 
for shipment. After the armistice, he went 
into export work at New York, handling 
tires and rubber goods. 


Space to 


Mr. Espenhain became associated with the 
Goodyear organization in September, 1921, 
as export manager and was subsequently 
given the duties of assistant to the presi- 
dent, and of vice-president of the company. 


PUNT esvenoNRNNNY Me 


tor for the Dayton Rubber Manufacturing 
Company in the south central division, 


WInrrep E, Fouse, vice-president of the 
General Tire & Rubber Company, is recov- 
ering at City Hospital, Akron, O., from an 
operation for an abscessed appendix on 
August 28. Mr. Fouse was one of the 
founders of the General Company in 1915, 
but as far back as 1908 he was a partner 
of W. F. O’Net, president of General, in 
founding a tire distribution concern at Kan- 
sas City, Kan. 


A. S, Keerer, formerly manager of the 
Cincinnati branch of the Miller Rubber 
Products Company, has been appointed a 
district manager to supervise sales in the 
Akron, Columbus and Cincinnati territory. 
His headquarters will be at Akron. 

M,. J. Miscoe has been appointed service 
manager of the United Tire Stores Corpora- 
tion of America, with headquarters at Ak- 
ron, O. He has had 18 years of experience 
in the designing, manufacturing and manage- 
ment branches of the tire industry. 





JosePpH ANDREOLI, export manager of the 
India Tire & Rubber Company, is expected 
back at Akron in a few days from a short 
business trip to Europe. He left early last 
month on the S. S, Leviathan. 


1H, W. Love has been named by the Miller 
Rubber Products Company as field manager 
in the San Francisco territory. He has 
had wide experience in the Pacific Coast 
tire trade, 

H. Crayton-Wricut, well known in the 
British auto accessory trade, 
from the board of Desmo, 
ham, and joined Perrite, 
Rubber Mills, Chorley 
director. 


resigned 
Birming- 
Weldbank 


managing 


has 
Ltd., 
Ltd. 


Lanes, as 


Wittram M. McConne Lt, 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Company plane, 
took four Cleveland aloft 
this month for an aerial game of bridge. 


CATALPO 


for 
Treads 


pilot of the 


society women 
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DUNLOP RUBBER EXPLAINS 
MACINTOSH CABLE SALE 


Phe are f the Dunlop Rubber Com 
pany, Ltd., recently suffered a substantial 
fall on the London Stock Exchange and have 
shown little tendency to recover. This move 
ment is attributed to the disposal of a unit 
of the Macintosh group of rubber manufac 
turing compar but as this is a relatively 
unimportant subsidiary interest, the explana- 
tion appears more likely to be found in the 
continued depression of the commodity Che 


depreciation during the past year must have 


a material influence on the value of trading 
stocks of such a large user as the Dunlop 
undertaking, although this firm of course, is 
more favorably placed than many such c 
cerns since it grows a large proportion ot its 

vn rubber t subsidiary, Dunlop 
Plantat t 

The « i ied the following 
tatement regard the MacIntosh transa 
tior ‘When the Dunlop Rubber Company 
in 19 ol tl Macintosh group of 


compan vit which Lor 


quit a part of the gen- 
terest in the Macintosh Cable 


d Colwyn was 
associated 


eral deal an i 


Company The busin f this company 
proved quite a satisfactory one, but it en 

braced both electric and cable manufacture 
and electrical constructional engineering, 


which under modern de- 
increasingly re- 
al scope of a rubber 
manufacturer. We are authorized to state 
that the Dunlop Company has disposed of 
its interests in the cable company on terms 
which the board consider favorable. As a 
result premises will be released which are 


branches of activity 
are 
the norn 


becoming 


velopments 
moved from 


required for the expanding business of the 


Dunlop Rubber Company.” 


Michelin to Make Mechanicals 
Michelin & 


manutacturer, 


Compagnie, leading French 
is reported as having 
finally broken from confining itself 
strictly to tire production. A line of in- 
flatable toys has been added to the output 
of its factory at Clermont-Farrand and is 
planning to produce mechanical goods, such 


as rubber hose and belting 


CATALPO 


for 
Frictions 


rubber 
away 























Frederick Kaye 
Frederick Kaye, inventor of rubber latex 
paper and a well known rubber technologist, 
home in Ashton-on 
was 64 years of age 


died last month at his 
Mersey, England. He 

Mr. Kaye at one time held an appointment 
at the Manchester College-of Technology 
From 1913 to 1917 he was on the staff of the 
Northern Institute, Holoway, 
London. He also traveled extensively, visit- 
ing Mexico and Uganda to investigate rub- 
ber projects, and wrote many important ar- 


on the technology of rubber and rubber 


Polytechnic 


ticles 


latex. 


German Tire Exports 
During the first half of 1930 Germany 
exported 155,485 automobile casings, as com- 
pared to 134,796 in first half of 1929. 
Inner tubes exported from Germany during 
the first 1930 129,091, 
as compared to 121,876 in the same period of 
1929 exported 3 642 solid tires 
during the first half of 1930, as compared 

of 1929 


the 


half of amounted t 


Germany 


to 5,862 in the same period 


British Tire Exports Jump 

Exports of automobile casings from 
United Kingdom to foreign countries during 
the first six months of 1930 numbered 756,- 
489, a sharp increase compared with the 
figures for the same period of 1929 which 
showed 550,598 casings exported. British 
India, Italy, British South Africa, France, 
Irish Free State, Netherlands, Argentina 
and New Zealand were the leading markets 
during the first half of 1930 in the orrer 
named. 


TAN KAH KEE TO EXPAND 
IN EUROPEAN MARKETS 


It is reported by sources considered re- 
liable that Tan Kah Kee & Company, large 
Singapore manufacturer of rubber goods, and 
particularly of canvas rubber-soled shoes, is 
planning to expand its selling activities 
abroad. This firm markets its products 
throughout Asia, commonly through retail 
sales branches, and a large distribution of its 
products has been obtained by this means. 

Retail sales branches are to be opened in 
the Netherlands, Germany, France, Belgium, 
Spain, and Italy, and a sales campaign is 
being begun through the London agents to 
secure a share of the British market, accord- 
ing to the local press. 

The Singapore factory anticipates an in- 
creased output next year from its present 
daily average of 10,000 pairs of shoes to 
15,000 pairs. It is stated that the potential 
capacity of the Singapore factory is between 
20,000 and 30,000 pairs of shoes daily. 

If Tan Kah Kee is successful in operating 
in the European rubber footwear market, it 
is reported that the company will attempt 
expansion in South America. 





MICHELIN AND PIRELLI 
RUSH ARGENTINE PLANTS 


Following a recent announcement that the 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company is 
construct a large factory, with a daily output 
of 1,000 tires and inner tubes, in the Hurl 
ingham district of Buenos Aires, it has been 
stated that the French Michelin Company i: 
to open a similar plant in the neighbouring 
vicinity of of Bella Vista, while the Italian 
Pirelli Company, which has operated an 
tablishment in Buenos Aires for some years 
is engaged on the building of much larger 
premises than those it owns at present in 
Nueva Chicago. 

The Michelin Company has purchased a 
site of approximately 20 hectares adjoining 
the Buenos Aires and Pacific Railway li 
at Bella Vista, and about 300 metres dista 
from the Rio Las Conchas. It is proposed 
to transport the rubber, in its rough state 
from Indo-China, where the company has 
its own plantations. The cotton required for 
the manufacture of tires will be imported 
from Egypt, but it is within the bounds 
possibility that the company will purch 
land in Chaco and cultivate its own cott 
there. 

The Pirelli Company had had a rubber 
goods plant in operation in Flores for ma 
years past. The plant has, however, been 
devoted almost entirely to the manufacture 
of rubber-insulated cables and similar pri 
ucts. When the new factory is completed 
it will produce pneumatic tires on a com 
titive scale. 

It is also believed that the Goodrich and 
the Continental Rubber companies will open 
factories shortly in the Argentine Repub! 
The former concern has already had 
gineers in Buenos Aires to study the lay- 
of a plant. The local manager for the Cia. 
La Continental has also stated that his firm 
is engaged on the selection of a suitable site 
for a plant. 
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BATA OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
WILL SELL AUTO TIRES 


The firm of T. & A. Bata, of Czecho 
Slovakia, which not only manufactures shoes 
but has 1,000 retail stores, will begin the 
manufacture of a low-priced automobile tire 
which will be distributed through the shoe 
outlets, according to information received by 
the Department of Commerce within recent 
weeks. 

The Bata shoe company also operates 4 
number of retail shoe stores in the United 
States. There is no intention of distribut- 
ing tires through these stores, one of the 
company’s representatives at New York has 
stated. 

Original reports were that the company 
would also manufacture an inexpensive auto- 


mobile, but this has been denied. The tires | 


will be sold for cash only. 
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Nonpareil Kant-Pinch Tube 


Under the name of the Nonpareil Kant- 
Pinch inner tube, the Pennsylvania Rubber 
‘ompany, Jeannette, Pa., has announced a 


ANTS 





that the | ew automobile tube that can not be pinched 

y is and requires no flap. Regardless of the type 

| Output rim used, no flap is required, even when 

> Hurl- June rim is of the drop-centre or semi-drop 

as been 

pany is 

bouring 

Italian 

an 

e years 

larger 

sent in 

lased a 

joining 

ay line 

distant 

‘oposed 

| state, 

ny has 

red for 

port j : 

nds of § 

irch 

cotton § centre construction. At the point of contact 
with the rim, the Nonpareil tube has a tre 

ubber- ) mendous but balanced reenforcement of twé 

/ many § entirely different kinds of rubber, according 

, been § to the manufacturer. Its construction is 

facture h that the rubber can not be “sawed” or 

prod- § creep between rim and bead. Sidewalls are 

ipleted re than twice the thickness of the average 

‘ompe- | heavy tube, and because it holds air better 

nger it preserves the tire from pre- 

h and) mature wear such as is frequently due to 

1 open rinflation. 

public 

d en- 

ay-out 

e Cia. Packard Port-O-Lites 

. orm hese heavy duty portable extension lights 

€ site rarage and shop use are constructed of 


25 feet of Packard Flex-O-Cord which has 
1 developed especially for extreme flexi- 


toughness and long life. An unbreak- 


IA §! 
RES 


zecho 
shoes 
n the 
le tire 
- shoe 
ed by 


recent 


ites a 
Inited 
ribut 
f the 
k has 





e and interchangeable rubber attachment 
plug is provided on one end. Special strain 
reliefs are furnished both at the socket and 
the attachment plug end. They are manu- 
tured by the Packard Electric Company, 
Ohio. 


apany 
auto- Bf. 


. 2g e; 
tires @ Warren, 





Hydro-Acid Pump 
This hydro-acid pump, developed by the 


Paige & Jones Chemical Company, Inc., 
Hammond, Ind., handles any acid in concen- 
trations not injurious to rubber. Hard rub- 
ber nipples, hard rubber check valves, a hard 
rubber tee, a hard rubber elbow and a gum 
rubber sack are features of its construction. 
Hanging in the center of the cylinder shown 
in the illustration is the gum rubber sack 
which is attached by hard rubber piping to 
hard rubber fittings and check valves. Acid 
is sucked into the sack upon the upstroke of 
the plunger and discharged upon the down- 
stroke. The standard available 
in three maximum 
pumps may be built to handle greater pres- 
sures. 


machine is 


capacities, and special 


Fulton Accelerator Pedal 

The Fulton Company, Milwaukee, Wis., 
is now offering a new type of accelerator 
pedal for automobiles. Made of duralumin 
with a heavy rubber pad inserted to add to 
comfort and protect the foot from engine 
heat, the pedal is 10 inches long, 2% inches 
wide, and is natural foot shape, curved to fit 
the shoe sole. A feature is the ball bearing 
attachment which fits on any accelerator but- 
ton and makes the operation of the pedal 
smooth. Another feature is the spring catch 
at the heel which permits removing the pedal 
without taking out any nuts or bolts if it is 
necessary to lift the floor board. 


Rebuilt Auto Tires 


Auto Tyre Services, Ltd., Worting, Eng- 
land, is developing a considerable business 
with its A. T. S. Cord tire, which is built 
up on the existing carcass of a used casing. 
The motorist may either have his own tire 
retreaded or may trade it for a casing that 
has already been rebuilt. This company 
strips the old tread off thoroughly, tests the 
carcass carefully, and then rebuilds the casing 
in its own molds. The A. T. S. cord is 
guaranteed by the manufacturers for 8,000 
miles. 


“Pinch-Proof” Base Tube 

Designed especially for Ford cars, this 
“Pinch-Proof” Base moulded tube is being 
offered by the Cupples Company, St. Louis. 
It is intended to eliminate the possibility of 
tube pinches caused by rocking beads due to 
under-inflation or the improper seating of 
beads, said to be particularly frequent on 





drop centre wire wheels. These tubes are 
manufactured from pure rubber, containing 
no reclaim, and are full size, moulded to fit 
the tire. They contain an extra reinforce- 
ment of rubber at the base, where such pro- 
tection is needed on drop centre wire wheels. 
The manufacturer claims high _ tensile 
strength and resistance to tear for these 
tubes and offers to replace free of charge any 
tube that should pinch in a drop centre wire 
wheel. 


Graffco Hi-Speed Ruler 

To affect an appreciable saving in 
and a general increase in efficiency, the 
George B. Graff Company, 54 Washburn 
avenue, Cambridge, Mass., has developed this 
Graffco Hi-Speed ruler, which is featured 
by rubber covered rollers turning on ball 
According to the manufacturer, it 


time 


bearings. 





permits horizontal ruling in half the usual 
time, perpendicular ruling without shifting 
the position of the ruler, and ink ruling with- 
out blotting. The steel shell gives weight 
to the ruler, the rubber rollers make it non- 
slipping, and the groove in the top of the 
ruler can hold a pencil or pen. It is made 
in 12-inch, 15-inch and 18-inch sizes. 
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, Cur rent Crude Rubber Items P 
‘ "pe ‘ , >T Ley == . . . On a Bl r TT a hl T 
GROWERS GROUP TO MEET Rubber Exchange Differentials | RESTRICTION AGITATION 
rh Ta & nro ‘ . T ‘ . ’ _lalak mie) rin 7 , ie by 
s\ I | H he | R Al rs (,( \ ERN( R | he adj ustme nt committee ot the Rubber PR( IGRE! SES IN rHE EAS [ 
Exchange of New York has established dif- 
\ meetir Malayan rubber producers ferentials between the various grades of That the current agitation by rubl 
held at Kuala Lumpur, August 21, adopted hevea plantation rubber to prevail on all grawing interests for a renewal of restr 
the resolut passed by the Asiatic Plant deliveries against Exchange contracts during tion is making headway among produce 
e! \ssociat Malaya on July 20, ree September. The differentials follow: Off organizations is shown by the followi 
ommet ; curtailment of production, and quality first latex crepe, 0.02 cents per summary of advices received by the Ru 
appointed mmittee to conter with the pound; good f. a. q. ribbed smoked sheets, ber Growers’ Association, Inc., from Mala 
vernor the Straits Settlements 0.05 cents per pound; ordinary f. a . q. rib and Ceylon: 
The planter ution referred to, pro bed smoked sheets, 1 cent per pound “Malaya: The local secretary of t 
vided that t overnment be asked to leg . : Rubber Growers’ Association has notifi 
2 . 1 ’ - 
islate for rubber restriction by periodical that the Planters’ Association of Malaya 
, T , “st Toy 7 ry’ T ’ | 
stoppage of tapping or the reimtroduction 01 HALF-YEAR CONSUMPTION and other public bodies support the Ang 
Stevenso! eme in a modified torm,  e T cece TANS -} a; “- jee annrinai , 
the evens 1m 1¢ DECLINED 65.500 TONS Dutch Liaison Committee conclu ions a 
such legislation being provisional upon that the deputation representing proper 
equivalent action by the Dutch East Indies =" ; 5 , planters and all interests have interview 
and Ceylon That the falling off in consumption rather the governor of the Straits Settlement, w 
The planters further recommended that than any increase in production has been wiyy discuss the rubber situation with the 
' | “hie sponsible for the c ges occ ing . . 
the government, in conjunction with the chiefly responsible f wr tM changes occurring » governor general of the Dutch East Indies §° 
Dutch East Indies government and Ceylon, in the statistical position of crude rubber is when he visits that country toward the e1 
should not alienate land for rubber growing shown by an estimate of shipments and ab- of this month. 
s ro irs iX Ss r 1930 < “cr or ° . , 
for a period of year orption for the first six months of 1930 as Ceylon: The following bodies have noti- 
\ meeting of Chinese rubber estate own- compared with the first half of 1929. The fied their support ol the Anglo-Dutch Li: 
ers and merchants at Jahore approved the table, compiled by a leading Mincing Lane 44 Committee conclusions: Ceylon Estate : 
- ‘ ¢ - . 7 -_ 1 , > 3 7° F 
same resolution last month firm and amended to conform with the Rub- Proprietary Association, Planters’ Associa- § 
er Manufacturer Association quarterly tion of Ceylon, Low Country Producers 
reports, follows 4 ae 
° . . ’ Association, 
ave ee > fe . . 
W apes Drop im 0. 1930 19-9 “The chairman of Ceylon Estates Propri 
Following representations made by rubber = 9!upments— (Tons ) (Tons) tary Association has advised that a deput 
planters in Wellesley Province, Straits Set Malaya — .... 215,000 218,009 tion representative of local bodies inte: 
tlements, the standard rates of wages of In- Ceyloi .. — 36 000 38,090 viewed the governor, who agreed with the 
" > :. ae 29 : - s ‘ 
dian male and female labor have been re Dutch East Indies.. 125 009 132,000 unanimous view of the deputation that the 
- . : ( » astern 2. : . . ; . 
duced from 50 and 40 cents respectively to ther Eastern planta tae 23.00) industry in Ceylon was faced with grave 
> , ns ) Z : , ° P : ’ 
40 and 32 cents daily. Similar reductions aie a ae . consequences unless some form of universal 
} +} Federated Malay Brazil and wild .... 11,500 14,000 “int : ; 
are cing made in « ederatec Lalay _ ps: restriction was introduced at an early date 
States The wage | ut is dire ctly attribut- 409 50) 425.000 “The local government agreed to cable 
able to the fall in the price of crude rubber Consumption— the British Government informing them that © 
= ) " -_ ; Unitei States 216.009 268.000 they were prepared to assist with any legi 
oduction of crude rubber on estates o ar" 7 ia - ati rae ae e cia aiaieail as 3 
. - ' 100 ts F, “3 - . Unite! Kingdom .. 32,500 31.500 _ lation which may be necessary to carry « 
more than acres in the Pat ns 4 in july Other countr'es .... 125,00) 140,509 a restriction scheme. 
. 9 7 Oo Os ( S wT - . 
totaled 22,/04 tons, as against 20,295 ton — ——— The deputation was formed into a com- | 
in June 374,500 440.009 mittee with the senior government serving § ,, 
as chairman to consider various schemes 
and generally watch the future trend 
events.” 
. _ Par nrne args if ; F ° . _ : a 
Closing Prices on Rubber Exchange of New York, Inc. | . 
Malayan rubber shipments for the mont 
FROM AUGUST 20 TO SEPTEMBER 3, 1930 . , - > 
of August amounted to 47,802 tons, an 
Spot Sept Oct Nov Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sales crease of 6,455 tons over the 41,347 tons s 
shipped during the previous month, accord- 
No. Ss , P ‘ . . 
o 1 Gtanderd Contract of 10 Tens ing to cables received by the Rubber E 
Aug 0 9.75 77 9.91 10.06 10.22 10.386 10.49 10.62 10.71 10.81 10.99 11.17 20 1 . . , : 
».90 9.95 10.11 10.27 10.45 10.57 10.68 10.79 10.89 10.98 11.16 11.32 42 change ol! New York, 
>»? 9.75 9.65 9.81 9.97 10.12 10.25 10 37 10.50 10.60 10.71 10.90 11.10 59 
3 9.95 ot) 92 10.11 10.30 10.44 10.57 10.71 10.83 10.95 11.10 11.25 - 51 
£3 25 9.81 9.88 9.97 10.11 10.25 10.89 10.52 10.65 10.79 10.98 11.12 11.30 29 
26 9.21 9.70 9.84 9.98 10.12 10.27 10.41 10.55 10.67 10.80 10.97 11.14 82 
27 9.81 9.70 9.84 9.97 10.10 10.26 10.41 10.56 10.68 10.81 10.96 11.11 —— 73 
28 9.75 9.69 9.80 9.90 10.00 10.14 10.28 10.42 10.55 10.67 10.85 11.04 75 
29 9.75 9.64 9.74 9.87 10.04 10.18 10.81 10.44 10.54 10.64 10.75 10.90 21 
Sept. 2 9.56 9.560 9.62 9.78 9.85 9.98 10.10 10.22 10.84 10.45 10.62 10.79 10.95 31 
8 9.95 9.20 9.30 9.40 9.50 9.64 9.77 9.90 10.01 10.12 10.25 10.38 10.50 82 
| 
| n; 
“A” Contract of 2% Tons P 
Aug >( 60 9.80 190 10.10 10.30 10.40 10.50 10.60 10.80 10.90 11.10 217 
91 9.80 10.00 10.10 10.20 10.40 10.50 10.70 10.80 10.90 11.00 11.20 239 
22 9.60 9.20 9.90 10.00 10.20 "20 10.40 10.50 10.60 10.80 11.00 489 for 
23 9.6 9.80 10.00 10.20 10.40 10.50 10.60 10.7 10.80 10.90 11.10 43 
25 9.60 9.80 9.90 10.10 10.80 10.40 10.50 10.60 10.80 10.90 11.10 — 172 
26 9.60 9.20 9.90 10.10 10.20 10.30 10.40 10.60 10.80 10.90 11.00 172 
27 9.60 9.70 9.80 10.00 10.20 10.30 10.40 10.50 10.70 10.80 11.00 — 136 t ‘ 
28 9.60 9.60 9.70 9.90 10.10 10.20 10.30 10.40 10.60 10.70 10.90 185 ec an ca y - 
29 9.50 9.50 9.70 9.90 10.10 10.20 10.30 10.40 10.50 10.60 10.80 108 i} @ tr. 
Sept 2 9.40 9.50 9.60 9.70 9.90 10.00 10.20 10.80 10.40 10.50 10.70 10.90 2381 st 
3 9.10 9.20 9.30 9.40 9.50 9.60 9.80 9.90 10.00 10.10 10.20 10.40 350 s@ 
i: 
3 
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MASS FEEDING” IN U. S. 
DETROIT RUBBER PLANT 


novel plan of “mass feeding” of factory 
kmen, in the interest of time-economy, 
appears as a complement to the mass 
N juction practiced in modern 
: ufacturing establishments. 

the tire plant of the United States 
Detroit, thousands of 


methods 


bber Company, at 


rubber rkers are fed in the space of a few min- 
restric- s by means of unique portable metal 
duce: hens, by which food is brought to the 
llowing rkman instead of the workman having to 
e Ru ifter his food. The innovation has been 
Malaya rmly received by the employees on piece 
rk. to whom a saving in time means 
of thi ney, and to those other workers who pre- 
notified their food brought to them rather than 
Malaya have to resort to the plant restaurant or 
Anglo- feteria or go outside for their noon meals. 
a e plan also means a longer interval of 
ropert} reation between the noon meal and the 
ey ternoon starting whistle. 
t, wl [he portable kitchens are loaded _ with 
th the od at a central loading station, and at a 
ulin iven signal just before the noon whistle, 
=e di sh out for different quarters of the plant. 
Electric heating elements in each wagon, 
th a wall plug attachment, keep hot foods 
€ NOM Bh eated, and ice compartments maintain milk 
a Liai- Sand similar items frigid until called for. By 
Estate reason of the new system the thousands of 
Ssocia- @ workers all may be fed in the space of a 
lucers’ B few minutes 
So successful has the new system worked 
roprie- t the United States tire plant that the con- 
leputa- cessionaires, Riddell and Mulloy, expect to 
inter- Jextend their operations to several of the 
th the Blarge automobile factories in the Detroit 
at the area 
grave snsinuiioies —— 
iversal 
Fillets Goodyear Outing at Gadsden 
ible t Employes of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
m that FC mpany plant at Gadsden, Ala., enjoyed 
legis- | their first annual outing last month at East 
ry out | Lake Park, Birmingham, Ala. A baseball 
game was a feature of a program that in- 
com- | cluded all varieties of athletic and other 
erving & entertainment. 
hemes eee eT eee 
id of . 
General to Make New Tube 
he General Tire & Rubber Company is 
saenth nning the manufacturer of a new com- 
a pression type inner tube, which is said to 
. oo have been in the course of development for 
wae three years. C. J. Durban, formerly in 


xe charge of sales and advertising for the Pol- 


son Rubber Company, Garrettsville, O., 
dire 


will 
t the new compression type tube depart- 
t for General. 


Dill Handbook Issued 
he Dill 1930 Handbook has recently been 
} published by the Dill Manufacturing Com- 
| pany, Cleveland, O., and is being distributed 
} to tire dealers. It is a complete and up-to- 
d manual of tire valves, valve parts and 
accessories, and is copiously illustrated. 





he Standard Underground Cable Com- 


Perth Amboy, N. J., has let a con- 
for the construction of two buildings 
e used for a rubber manufacturing plant. 


Tact 


ae a ee 


> > 4 








Firestone Resumes Work 


Employees of the Firestone Tire and 
Rubber Company, Akron, O., returned to 
work August 25, after a week’s layoff for 
all departments. Work was resumed on an 
increased schedule. 


New Seiberling Booklet 


The Seiberling Rubber Company, Barber- 
ton, O., has added to its sales promotion 
literature a new booklet entitled, “Catty Yet 
Chatty.” Illustrated with cartoons, it des- 
cribes the problems of the tire dealer and 
his relationship with the tire manufacturer. 


Goodyear Test Car Stolen 


One of the test cars of the Goodyear Tire 
and Rubber Company, driven by Harry Ap- 
ple, was stolen August 8 by three bandits, 
15 miles west of Marion, O. It was recov- 
ered near Melba, O., the next day. The 
bandits bound and gagged Apple and left 
him in their car, driving away themselves 
with the Goodyear car. It is believed by 
police authorities that the bandits were the 
same men who killed a proprietor of a cafe 
in Marion a short time after the theft of 
the car. 


GOODRICH EXPANDS RETAIL 
STORES ON PACIFIC COAST 





Four new stores will be added this month 
to the Pacific Coast chain of Goodrich Sil- 
vertown Incerporated, bringing the total 
of the west coast group to 42. New stores 
will be opened during the month at Los An- 
geles, Seattle, Tacoma and Sacramento 

The Pacific Coast group, operating as the 
retail division of Pacific Goodrich Rubber 
Company ($4,000,000 Los Angeles Plant) 
began operations less than 20 months ago. 
Its first store was established October 31, 
1928, in Los Angeles. The territory served 
by Pacific Goodrich comprises the eleven 
western states from Canada to Mexico and 
from Colorado to the Pacific Ocean. 

The Pacific division of Goodrich Silver- 
town Incorporated was organized by S. B. 
Robertson, vice-president and general man- 
ager of Pacific Goodrich Rubber Company, 
F. E. Titus, general salesmanager and other 
executives of the Pacific Goodrich Com- 
pany. 





Consulting Rubber Technologist 


PRACTICAL 


Twenty years’ experience with the largest | 
and most successful companies in the | 
country 


Physical and Chemical Testing 
Special facilities for abrasion and quick 
age tests 


Expert Advice to Correct Factory 
Trouble 


New Processes and Formulas 
Developed 


| R. R. Olin Laboratories 
| P. 0. Box 372, AKRON, OHTO 
| Telephones: Barberton 828, Portage 5895W 
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O’Neil Home Robbed 


entered the William 
O'Neil, president of General Tire & Rubber 


Burglars home of 
Company, 1290 W. Exchange Street, Akron, 
on the evening of August 11, and got away 
with jewelry valued at about $4,000. The 
prowlers entered the house by means of a 
ladder placed underneath the window of a 
small sitting room adjacent to a bed chamber 
where Mr. and Mrs. O'Neil were sleeping 
at the time. 





CLASSIFIED © 
ADVERTISING 


Five cents a word, minimum charge $2.00, pay- 
able in advance. 
Address replies to Box Numbers 


THE RUBBER AGE 


250 West 57th St., New York City 

















HELP WANTED 





WaANTED—Representative in New England 
Territory for a small Ohio Rubber Factory 
to sell on commission. This has 
been in business over 12 years, and is finan- 
cially sound. They make hard and soft rub- 
ber parts for a number of nationally known 
No objections to representa- 
tive selling non-conflicting lines. Give age, 
experience and references. Address: Ohio 
Rubber Manufacturer, Box 569, THe RUBBER 
AGE. 


company 


manufacturers. 





SALES ENGINEER 
Wantep—A man _ thoroughly acquainted 
with the Hydraulic Press field for the mold- 
ing of rubber, Bakelite, Durez, celluloid and 
other plastic materials. Give age, references 
and salary expected, also your experience in 
detail. Good opportunity for the right man. 
Address Box 567, THe Rusper AGE. 





WANTED—a man to sell compounding mater- 
ials between New York and Philadelphia 
and adjacent territory. Must have technical 





training and rubber experience. Address 
Box 568, THe Rupper AGE. 

SALESMAN WantTep — Southern territory. 
Rubber Belting and General Mechanicil 


Rubber Line. Must be well-known to the 
trade and have years of experience in this 
line. Replies will be treated in confidence. 
Address Box 566, THe Rupper AGE. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





Suower Curtains—I can assist any rubber 
manufacturer who has rubberizing facilities 
to profitably enter the shower curtain field. 
I have considerable experience and know!- 
edge of production and marketing this prod- 
uct with an excellent following among large 
purchasers. This is an expanding field worth 

Can assure a large volume of 
Address 570, THe RuBBER 


cultivating. 
business. 
AGE. 


30x 
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NEW YORK, SEPTEMBER 4, 1930 


RUBBER 


Crude 


OR two weeks it appeared that if crude 
Bi rubber was not on the upward trend in 

price, at least sink no further 
than the low point of August 19. On Sep 
tember 3 and 4, however, the market sagged 
again, bringing the price on the New York 
market down to a bottom of 
a pound At the 


would 


outside new 


934 cents same time, the 


September delivery on the New York Rub- 
ber Exchange fell to an even 9 cents, and 
the London market broke to 4 pence 
While stocks the crude commodity are 
increasing, it is evident that American tire 


cutting their inventories down 


} 


fact ries are 


to a point where much heavier production 
will be necessary The July tire statistics 
of the Rubber Manufacturers Association 


will show production in that month at the 


lowest level for the year, with shipments 
the highest, and a consequent reduction of 
stocks of casings below even the January 


31 figure of 12,719,000 Ay 


operations were moa 


gust tire factory 
the same 
shown no 


pproximately 


level ind September t} us far has 


impr ovement 


Prices quoted on the New York outside 


market on September 1 were as follows 
Plantations— 
Ribbed Smoked Sheets— 
Spot-Sept. 09% @ 09% 
October 09%@ .09% 
Nov.-Jan 09% @ 09% 
First Latex, crepe spot 09% @ .09% 
Amber Crepe, No 08% @ 08% 
Amber Crepe, No OS%@ .08% 
Amber Crepe, N { 0T%ma 084 
Brown Crepe, Clean thin 08\4@ 081, 
Brown Crepe pecky 08s @ 08%, 
Liquid Latex, per ga 75 @ .85 
}? ? 
Up-river Fine 18 @ .18% 
Up-river Medium Norninal 
I ‘ Cs re .06%@ =- 
Acre Bolivian, fine 184%@ .18% 
Caucho Ball, Upper e.@ge-— 
Isinr fine Nominal 
Centrals 
Central, scrap 06%@ .06% 
Esmeraldas 06%@ .06% 
Balata 
Block, Colombia Nominal 
Block, Ciudad 41 @ .«.42 
LONDON MARKET 
Standard Ribbed Smoked Sheets-—Buyers 
Spot-September 4%4d@ 
October 4%d@ — 
October-December 4%d@ 4%d 
SINGAPORE MARKET 
Standard Ribbed Smoked Sheets—Sellers 


Spot 4%d@  — 


Scrap 


Prices in the scrap rubber market have 
softened in sympathy with the slump in the 
quotations for the crude commodity. Col- 
lections have been curtailed to a great ex- 
tent, although some dealers are stocking 
up in anticipation of higher fall and winter 
prices and an increase in the use of reclaim. 
Late quotations are as follows: 


(Prices to Consumer) 


Auto tire peelings ton 23.00 @25.00 
Standard White auto ton 40.00 @42.5C 
Mixed auto ton 18.50 @14.00 
Bicycle tires ton 13.00 @15.00 
Clean solid truck tires ton 24.50 @25.00 
Boots and shoes ewt. 1.10 @ 1.15 
Arctics, untrimmed cwt. .70 @ .80 
Inner tubes, No. 1 Ib. 064%@ .06% 
Inner tubes, No. 2, compounded 

tb. 02%@ 02% 
Inner Tubes, Red 02% @ .02% 


Air Brake Hose ton 14.00 @16.00 
Rubber Hose ton 12.00 @13.00 
Reclaimed 


their 
accordance 


are holding 
minimum in 


Rubber reclaimers - 
Rubt l pro 


duction down to a 


with the decline in demand for their prod- 
uct. Demand is expected to improve sut 
stantially in the early autumn, but reclaim- 
ers are not making any effort to increase 
their stocks further at the present tir 
The latest price quotations for the differ 
ent grades of reclaim are as follows: 


High Tensile 


oO 


v 


@ 


Super-Reclaim Black Ib. .09%@ .09% 

High Tensile Red bh. .09 @ .09Y% 
Shoe 

Unwashed hb. .6%@ .064% 

Washed bh. .08%@ .08y% 
Tube 

No. 1 (Floating) ib. .09%@ «1 

No. 2 (Compounded) Ih. 08% @ .08% 
Tires 

Black ih. .06%@ .06% 

Black, selected tires Ib. .6%@ .064 

Dark Gray ib. .0O7%@ «0 

Light Gray Ih. .08%@ .08% 

White mb .094%@ .1 

Truck, Heavy Gravity Ih. .06%@ .06% 

Truck, Light Gravity ib. .6%@ .0 
Miscellaneous 

Mechanical blends ih. 05 @ .05% 











COTTON and FABRICS 


Cotton 

INCE touching its low point of 11 cents 

a pound on August 18, the price quo- 
tation for spot middling upland cotton has 
been consistently steadier and higher. The 
close on September 4 was 11.45 cents, with 
the market nervous due to the possibility of 
the Santo Domingo hurricane touching the 
lower part of the cotton belt. 

World cotton textile trade conditions con- 
tinue to be generally unsatisfactory, but more 
buying interest is reported on the part of 
Japan and Europe 

The high, low, and closing prices on the 


New York Cotton Exchange on September 

$t were as follows 
High Low Close Close 
Sept. 4 Aug. 20 
Oct.* 11.28 11.07 11.17 11.06 
Dec.* 11.46 11.25 11.86 11.24 
Jan.* 11.52 11.88 11.46 11.85 

. >. 
Tire Fabrics 

lire fabrics have held steadier with the 


rise in the price quotations for raw cotton, 
but demand still remains light and sales are 
far below the level of last summer. A sub- 
stantial pick-up in October and November is 


expected. Latest price quotations for the 


various grades of tire fabric follow: 
CORD 

Peeler, carded, 23/5/38 ib. .87%@ .38 

Peeler, carded, 23/4/38 Tr. .39%@ .40 

Peeler, carded, 13/3/38 Th. 325 @ .35% 

Peeler, carded, 15/3/38 th. .85%@ .36 


Egyptian, carded, 23/5/38 ih. .484%@ _ .484 
Egyptian, combed, 23/5/38 Dm. 64 @ .55y% 
CHAFERS 
Carded, American, 8 oz. i. .383 @ .34 
Carded, American, 10 oz. th. .82%@ .33 
Carded, American, 12 oz. ib. .81 @_ .82 

Carded, American, 14 oz. ib. .20 @ 3 
LENO BREAKER 

Carded, American, 8% oz. ib. 84 @ .37% 

Carded, American, 10% oz. ih. .84 @ .37% 


SQUARE WOVEN 


Carded, American, 17% oz. 
23-11 ply ib. .828 @ 38% 
Carded, American, 17%4 oz. 
10-ply ih. .80%@ .31%) 
Sheetings 
The sheetings | 1 fractiona 


market closed 
lower than at the end the previous f 
night. Late quotations, as reported by t 


Textile Brokers Association, follow: 


40-inch, 2.50-yard yd. .08%@ .08% 
40-inch, 2.85-yard yd. OO7%@ .07% 
40-inch, 3.15-yard eee do -09 

40-inch, 8.60-yard 0.0... 0T% 
40-inch, 3.75-yard yd. — @ .06% 
10-inch, 4.25-yard yd. - @ .05% 


Ducks 
decline of between a hali- 
hose and belting 


There was a 
cent and a cent a pound in 


2 


ducks during the fortnight, bringing that 
grade in line with the lower prices for other 
cotton ducks. Current price quotations are 
as follows: 

Belting and Hose Dm. .29 @_ .80 
Enameling im. .28 @ .31 
Single filling TH. .18% 18% 
Double filling . .14 15 
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em to enter upon heavier production. 
een the poorest since the end of 1929 as regards the sal 
hemical supplies in rubber plants. 





CHEMICALS 


ITH inventories in the tire industry brought down to as low 


a point as 


possible early this fall, rubber manufacturers will have to increase their 
factory production schedules over the ate rates that have prevailed dur- 


¢ July and August. 


Some plants are already beginning to place their orders 


- a sufficient supply of rubber chemicals and compounding materials to enable 
Meanwhile, the past two months have 


nchanged with but few exceptions. 














Organic ACCELERATORS 
A-l 24 @ 2 
A-5-10 33 $ 36 
a4 cuddles 55 59 
A-ll 62 @ .66 
A-16 457 @ «61 
A-19 58 @ .62 
A-20 Bee 64 @ .68 
A-32 ; ' 380 @ .9 
Aldehyde ammonia, crystais....Ib. 66 @ «.Té 
Aniline oil, drums, 
CS —e—ee tb. 156 @ «16 
Ce  —— = * 
( a ee = 55 @ 65 
EE VERS. Ib. 45 $ 5 
Di- onthe Telppesnidine omniinnes tb. 42 44Q 
Diphenylguanidine ................... tb. 30 @ 382% 
Dive scar Id. 4.30 $ 4.50 
Ethylidene aniline cuitiiianieatmntnaen b. my ATH 
Formaldehyde aniline Id. 387%@ .40 
BReORN. cecietimetarinenemncantans b. 40 _ 
Henemethytens- tetraammine panel tb. 58% 61 
Lithex pecianibiabtediaial tb. 18 -20 
Mettgtens@inaiiine ...d. 37%@ .40 
Monex t23 isteach - Mb. e-- 
Oxynone Ab. e 
Phenex tb. @- 
R & H 40 tb. $ 42% 
R & H 60 A2% 
R & H 897 @ .77% 
R-2 @ 2.15 
Safex @ 1.26 
sPDX cliedeinainian @- 
Super-Sulphur No. , mana bb. 
a rb. 
Tensilac, No. 89  .............0+-. tb. 40 42 
ln a th. .50 52 
Thermlo F aie tb. .50 55 
Thiocarbanilid, drums ............B. 26% 28% 
Trimene = * -76 — 
A aarp tm. 1.20 _ 
Triphenyiguanidine iciiihineesiiiamea Bb. 58 62% 
Tuads slieschesetantiniaiedemadiidiaiiiesiati tb. 
We nsicinliteneniontenendn bb. 76 @ 1.00 
> tr. 
Vulcone pb. 
Vulecanol = 
Z 8s tb. 50 @ .60 
Zimate = * 
Inorganic 
Lead, sublimed biue rb. tite a 
Lead, white tr. .08 -08% 
Litharge, domestic rb. 07%@ — 
Magnesia, calcined, 
light .... per 100 Th. 6.35 @ 6.46 
heavy per 1001. 8.66 @ 38.75 
COL“RS 
Blacks (See Compounding Materials) 
Blues 
PUD, cxesencseoctsienrentts tb. 35 @ 86 
Ultramarine tb. 06 @ .82 
Browns 
Sienna, Italian =— * 06%@ .12% 
Umber, Turkey = * 04%@ «07 
Greens 
Chrome, light Dd. 30 @ «32 
medium th. 31 @ «.33 

dark tb. 34 @2 6 
Chromium Oxide, bbl. bi) M4'2@ 35% 

Reds 
Antimony 

crimson, 15/17 .......... tb. 40 @ .4 

sulfur, free ak element rb. 56 @ .66 

golden 15/17 F.S tb. 20 @ .26 
Indian English .................. th. 0s @ .1l 
Domestic (Maroon) ...... .. tb. l1@-— 

Oximony i 1d. 123%@ — 
Red oxide. pure : ib. 10 @ .12 
Smith’s 444 Crimson f.o.b. 

Springfield ; th. 08%@ .10 
Rub-Er-Red, f.o.b. Easton tb 03%4@Q — 
Venetian red 08 @ .06 
Vermillion. ee 

EE cieecaie iene. - LS @ 1.80 

Whites 
Lithopone, Akcolith ...... T. .053/5@ .06 
Lithopone, Albalith th. 05%@ .05% 





Lithopone, Azolith Ib. 
Lithopone, Vanolith Tb. 
Titanox B, f.o.b. St. Louis, 


Titanox C, f.o.b. St. Louis, 
Ib 


Zinc Oxide—American Process 


American Azo: 
ZZZ (lead free) ..... 









"estes tb. 
Horsehead Brand: 
Eat S SOE tb. 
pL ESE eae tb. 
XX Red, lead free ........ tb. 
Kadox, black label ........ tb. 
fe Ib. 
Ree tb. 
Zinc Oxide—French Process 
White seal 
Green seal 
Red seal 
Yellows 
RIE shins ccintintiedenisiatciien th. 
Ocher, French medium ....Ib. 
ae Ib. 





.056%@ 
.05%@ 


07% @ 
.07% @ 


COMPOUNDING MATERIALS 


Aluminum Flake 
Ammonia carbonate, amndl — 
Asbestine “a ton 


Barium carbonate td. 
Barium Dust =e * 
Barytes southern off-color. ...ton 


Western prime white.....ton 


imported ton 
Basofor tb. 
Blacks 

Arrow “Aerfloted” tb. 

Bone Black > Tb. 

Carbon, compressed tb. 


Carbon, uncompressed ....Ib. 
Disperso, f.o.b. Louisiana tb. 


Disperso, . o.b. Texas tb. 
Drop Black ; tb. 
Fumonex tb. 
Excello, compressed ...... tb. 
Gastex, f.o.b. Texas . tb. 
Lamp Black tb. 
Micronex tb. 
Thermatomic-Thermax ....Ib. 
SN cetinn indie tieebicdees am. 
P-33 tb. 


United i fob Tex.. Tb. 
Velvetex carbon tb. 
Blanc fixe dry f.o.b. works. ton 


Carrara filler .... tb. 
Een tr. 
Clay, China, domesti- ton 
Aerfloted, Suprex ........... ton 
Congaree. c. 1. 
ZS eae ton 
Dark Blue a cinema ton 


Dixie 
Langford 
Lexington 
Mineral Flour, 
c.l. f.o.b. mine 
Par 
Tensulite 
Glues, extra white 
medium white 
Magnesia, carbonate . 
Mica, white water grnd. ... 
Off color (biotite) ; 
Rotten Stone (powdered) 
Soapstone, powdered 


Starch, powdered ................. cewt. 
Tale, domestic ton 
Pyrax A ....ton 
Whiting, commercial soveeee CWE. 
English cliffstone ........cwt. 
Quaker sod ton 
Superfine ton 
Sussex ton 
Witco ton 
Zine Carbonate th. 
Zine Stearate tb. 


0TH! 


> and consumption of 
The price structure, however, has remained 


05% 


07% 
08% 


ton 21.85 @24.50 


07% 


14.75 @18.00 


.084@ 
-05 


-05 
-06 


12.00 @18.00 


23.00 @ — 
27.00 @36.00 
04%4@ — 
05 @ .10 
06 @ .12% 
04%@ .09 
044%@ .09 
046 @ — 
.4%4@ — 
06 @ .14 
04 @ .08 
05 @ .09 
04 @ .05% 
10 @ .40 
05 @ .10 
04%@ .09% 
03 @ .06 
80.00 @90.00 
01%@ .02 
2 @ — 
8.00 @ 9.00 
10.00 @22.00 
900 @ — 
10.00 @22.00 


| 
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MINERAL RUBBER 
Genasco (factory) ton 50.00 @52.00 
Granulated M. R. ton 
Hard Hydrocarbon ton 
Paradura ton 62.50 @65.00 
Parmr, SOlid .............000+ ....ton 28.00 @48.00 
Pioneer, MR, solid ..ton 40.00 @42.00 
| Pioneer-granulated ton 50.00 @52.00 
R & H Hydro-Carbon cee tOn 27,05 @29.00 
| Robertson, MR, solid ........... ton 34.00 @s0.00 
rt a ae ton 38.00 @s80.00 
Acids SOFTENERS 
Nitric, 36 degrees cewt. 5.00 @ 5.25 
Sulfuric, 66° cwt. 1.60 @ 1.956 
Tartaric, crystals ........... tb. 35 @ 8 
Acids, Fatty 
BRD  aeinhiscns". dcedtaensigneians th. 15 @ «16 
Stearex oo0De 138 @ «.17 
Stearic, double pressed Ib. 17 @ 23 
Alkalies 
Caustic soda, 76% .........cwt. 8.76 @ 3.91 
Soda ash, 58% C.L. ....... cewt. 140 @ 
Oils 
Corn, refined, bbla............ tb. .08 rie 
Cottonseed, Crude@  .......c..0-0+ 07 a 
| ee gal. 27 @ 34 
Degras ic.l. 100° bbis.) Tb. 83%@ — 

Less c.l. (10-25 bbls.) = 4@g— 

Lots less than 10 bblias.... 04%@ _ .04 
Fluxrite by. - @ .% 
PN BID sitcicmeincnte Pm. $ OT 

| ae tb. 05% 05% 
Para-Fiux . gal. 17 @- 
Petrolatum, white ........... tb. 08 @ .08% 
Pigmentaroil wo al. 21 @ .36 
Pine, steam distilled ... gal. 65 @ .70 

destructively distilled. gal. 55 @ «.b8 
Witco Palm Oil ............ Ib. 11@-— 
Witc> Softener (f.o.b. wks.).1b. .02 @ — 

Resins and Pitches 
Pitch, Burgundy .............. Db. 06%@ .07% 

"Le gal. 06% 06 

pine, 200 t. er. wt bbl. 9.00 1A an 
Rosin, grade K, oS. — @ 5.75 
Pigmentar ‘ 038 qy .0446 
Tar Retort, 50 gal. ...... bbl. 13.50 @15.00 

Solvents 
Acetone, pure ................. th. ll @ .12 
Alcohol denatured, 

Se? aa gal. 40 @ 4 
Benzol, 90%  .......ccccccceeee gal. 21 @ .23 
Carbon bisulphide .......... pb. 06%@ .06% 
Carbon tetrachloride ...... Tb. .06%@ .07 
Dryolene (f.o.b. Okla.). gal. 10 @ .10% 
Gasoline, steel bbis....... gal. 4w76@e@- 
Naphtha, solvent .......... gal. 356 @ .40 
Rub-Sol (f.0.b ~~ al gal. o@— 
peo ee spirits ..gal. 45 @ «451 

cael gal. — @ 4 

eutousiicdey distilled 4 40 @ 8 

Waxes 
Beeswax, white ............. tb. 51 @ 8 
“ee mn 8 @ 8 
Ce:eoin, white ID. AO @ «ha 
Montan, crude ................. th. .06%@ .07 
Ozokerite, black th. 24 @ .26 
green tr. 26 @ .80 
Paraffin (c. 1.—f.o.b. N. Y.) 
Yellow crude scale tr. 02%4@ — 
White crude scale 124/126. tb. 02%4@a — 
Refined, 125/127 tr. OKRA — 
Refined, 128/130 tb. 34a — 
Refined, 135/137 tb. OY4a@ — 
Refined, 188/140 Ib. .0744 —_ 
ANTI-OXIDANTS 
Agerite, Resin tb. 
Powder ....... — 
White md. 
SD etn tbeisaithinnscctigiicadin tr. 70 @ .15 
Antox tb. 
B-L-E tb. 57 @ .60 
Neozone tb. 
Oxynone tb. 68 @ .80 
Resistox tb. 54 @ _ .57 
Stabilite Tb. 57 @ .62 
Stabilite Alba tb. -70 @ .75 
VGB Yb. 55 @ .66 
SPECIALTIES 
Sunprcof ». 36 @ 87% 
Tonox tb. 56 @ .60 
SUBSTITUTES 
Black tb. 08 @ .14 
White th. 10 @ .6 
Brown Ib. 08 @ .15 





VULCAN IZING INGREDIENTS 


Sulfur Chloride (drums) ........Ib. 
Sulfur flour, 
Ref’n’d, 100% pure (bags)..cwt. 2.40 
Commercial (bags) cwt. 1.76 


Vandex Id. 


@ 
G 


034%4@ .04% 


2.75 
2.10 
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September 10, 1931 
TIRES & TUBES AUTOMOBILES 
CRUDE RUBBER SECTION GASOLINE 
| 
HERE has been little in the PLAN OF THE SECTION More favorable reactions may b 
statistical situation to encourage The statistics included in this section gained, however, from the fact tha 
‘ have been chosen for their constant im- : : : ° 
either rubber growers or manufactur- portance to the rubber industry. The July gasoline consumption in this coun 
. , , tables are reprinted in the same relative Ne eg : 
ers. Stocks of the crude commodity position in every issue, each table being try was the highest on record, surpass 


continue to increase slowly, while the 
amounts being invoiced weekly to the 
United States show no falling off. The 
total invoiced to this country in the 
week ended August 23 was the highest 
for a single week since early April. 

stocks had 


mounted to 110,400 tons by August 


English warehouse 


30, comparing with 109,272 tons as of 


kept current by the addition ef new figures 
as soon as they become available. 


Table of Contents 


United States Rubber Imports and 

Rubber Consumption in the United States 
Rubber Invoiced to the United States 
Daily Rubber Prices in New York 
Monthly and Annual Rubber Prices 
London Official Rubber Prices 

Daily Cotton Prices in New York 
Stocks of Crude Rubber in the U. S. 
Rubber in London and Liverpool 

Rubber in Singapore and Penang 
Rubber at Other Centres 

Rims Inspected and Passed in the U. 8S. 
United States Tire and Tube Statistics 
Automobile Production—U. S. and Canada 


ing the previous peak month of Au- 
gust, 1929, and indicating that aut 
mobiles are being used today mor 
than 
when 


ever before. July tire figures 


released, will show the lowes 


production, highest shipments, an 
lowest inventories for the year. 
Latest figures covering imports an 


exports from the leading producing 


August 16. \merican stocks at the Rubber Exports from Producing Countries 
’ . Rubber Imports into Consuming Countries . ~ : , . ie ave 21 
end of August also were higher than pubes Supeets Sab Gaps and consuming countries have bee 


at the close of July and may continue 


Imports of Guayule and Related Gums 
Consumption, etc., of Reclaimed Rubber 
United States Consumption of Gasoline 


added to the appropriate tables in this 


section. 








their rise through the present month. 














U. S. Imports and Exports 
of Crude Rubber 


U.S. Consumption of Crude Rubber 


(Rubber Manufacturers’ Association statistics raised to 
100 per cent—All figures in long tons) 
































-———— Gross Imports ———_, —_ Re-exports —— < i _— Figures on Monthly Basis 
Average Average = 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 
Declared Declared E Jan. 30,106 29,058 29,688 32,196 31,518 34,403 43,002 36,669 
Total Value Total Value = Feb. 30,149 25,736 29,761 31,186 30,187 33,702 41,594 $2,726 
Long Declared per pound Long oy per pound Leng Mar. 36,629 28,886 83,498 32,986 36,141 35,688 44,780 365,914 
TBARS Tone Value Cente Tons alue = «Cents Toms Apr. 29,085 27,129 34,139 32,696 35,871 32,772 47,521 40,207 
1921 185,394 78,772,677 17.76 6,716 2,414,924 16.86 179,678 May $6,155 25,845 85,822 29,364 34,592 37,383 49,233 39,902 
1922 801,076 101,848,188 15.10 4,809 1,921,828 17.84 296,267 June 24,272 22,753 35,822 28,598 33,801 37,676 43,227 34,463 
1928 809,144 185,060,304 26.72 8,772 6,672,819 28.87 300,372 » ion 29 6 
1924 828,066 174,281,881 23.71 10,809 6,057,687 26.23 817.747 July 17,685 28,396 86,053 27,577 29,219 387,407 41,526 29,894 
1925 896,642 429,705,014 48.86 14,827 19,847,768 59.76 381,816 Avg. 20,359 28,982 35,909 34,583 33,460 42,927 38,274 
1996 418.838 606,817,807 654.68 17,671 22,470.583 66.77 895.667 ‘Sept. 17,594 31,497 81,691 82,904 27,214 39,882 34,707 
ten 426.255 899,874,774 = 95.60 SETS 24,795,488 89.76 898.483 Oct = 21,821 81,520 29,047 29,836 26,790 40,857 34,800 
reas £00,781 244.864.978 25.08 82.169 18,128,961 26.17 407.572 Nov. 20,487 27,289 28,853 28,080 26,792 37,461 27,659 
— 560,084 289,178,788 19.16 86,485 16,868,783 20.64 623,599 Dec 31.902 27.199 28,748 26,298 25,492 $1,232 23,581 
July 87,677 81,678,259 87.58 1,958 1,560,868 35.59 85,719 
4 $2810 26.396.931 35.92 11809 1982768 3412 sean, Totals 305,694 328,769 $88,481 866,149 $71,027 441,340 469,804 
Seas. rr agp =e aoe oen.aee $8.74 29,801 - Figures on Quarterly Basis 
ont , peg ’ 42,713 36.29 27.671 Quarter 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1980 
Nev. $8,592 27,395,428 $1.69 2.469 2,014,196 36.43 86.128 Jan./Mar. 96,776 87,609 95,263 94,301 99,216 103,558 128,565 101,610 
—- 80,787 22,218,574 82.26 2.655 2,245,754 87.77 28,082 Apr./June 89,493 75,674 104,099 87,109 103,242 103,500 139,292 112,092 
: July/Sept. 55,621 88,813 99,493 93,793 89,210 117,573 113,746 
Jen. 89.107 80,278,444 §=84.56 861,988 1,784,990 $88.96 §=— 87.118 Oct. /Dec, 63,617 92,656 85,789 88,212 80,860 117,597 84,872 
Feb $3,663 27,763,655 386.82 2,788 2,229,589 36.35 0.925 ney ree 5 eee, op dimen 
Mar. 40,611 $2,108,042 35.29 38,718 £,587.485 31.07 86.803 6,475 
Apr. $7,935 27287266 $2.11 2272 1.418024 2780 s56e3 °°" 905,507 880,762 884,644 $58,415 872,528 442,287 466, 
May 31,069 19,058,672 27.39 2,399 1,886,807 25.80 28,660 Note—The Rubber Association estimates its monthly rubber consumption 
June 27,765 14,121,219 22.71 2,621 1,400,697 23.86 25,144 figures to be 90 per cent complete. Up until 1925 the quarterly figures were 
July 31,258 14,144,765 20.20 8,087 1,451,446 20.99 28,171 likewise estimated to be 90 per cent complete; beginning with 1925 an esti- 
Aug. 31,204 12,860,160 18.39 2,377 1,084,646 20.37 28,827 mate of 92 per cent completeness has been used. These estimates have been 
Oct. 44,0658 18,200,332 18.44 2,405 1,085,407 20.15 41,653 figures are generally regarded as the most authentic; the monthly figures 
Nov. 86,519 14,878,441 18.19 2,788 1,207,089 18.52 83,731 may be accepted as preliminary. 
Dee 43,511 17,580,966 18.04 2,788 1,165,748 19.00 40,773 
1988: 
Jes. 57,664 22,872,943 17.74 8,668 1,773,401 21.61 63,901 . 
‘ 64,266 24,760,111 17.26 2,965 1,874,788 20.77 61,310 R bber I ed th | S 
Mar. 00.004 20,200,906 11.98 4218 2,094, 22.16 46,386 u Nnvoic to € ° ° 
Apr. 55,725 25,542,726 20.46 8.298 1,624,287 22.02 652,482 oe tee f 
May 51,161 24.855.511 21.25 2.886 1,849,690 21.24 48.825 (Reported by American Consuls—Quantities in Long Tons) 
June 41,663 18,799,307 20.14 38,152 1,470,746 20.88 38,611 During the From Br. From From Dutch From Londos 
July 43,044 19,842,147 19.65 8,424 1,590,411 20.78 40,520 Week Ended Malaya Ceylon East Indies & Liverpool Tota 
Aus. 87,222 16,530,000 19.83 2.644 1,282,217 2080 84,878 5.014 5.988 631 1.586 63 8,218 
Sept. 34,472 15,214,485 19.7¢@ 2,011 861,068 19.11 $2,461 June 21 5.823 886 1.693 36 8,438 
Nov. 43,507 18,189,806 18.66 2,929 1,300,354 19.82 40,578 ji: 5 878 724 1.772 pe 8'374 
Dec 42,952 17,573,880 18.27 2,745 1,007,279 16.88 40,207 “FL 19 6.594 315 1'587 6 8.452 
1980: July 19 4,898 270 1,817 22 6,507 
Jan. 47,496 17,793,563 16.72 8,144 1,077,415 15.80 44,352 July 26 5,495 435 1,521 o_ 7,451 
Feb. 42,687 14,798,240 15.48 2,280 960,790 18.80 40,407 August 2 6,531 914 996 7 8,443 
Mar. 44,976 14,653,243 1454 38,187 1,192,708 16.71 41,789 August 9 5,397 914 1,939 am 8,250 
Apr. 45,423 14,783,605 14.53 2,688 892,532 14.82 735 August 16 6,177 820 1,810 25 8,832 
May 42,692 18,873,282 18.98 3,154 1,085,482 15.87 39,538 August 23 7,498 488 1,503 ae 9,489 
June $9,993 12,215,848 18.79 $8,125 1,027,186 1467 36,868 August 30 5,796 1,043 1,662 os 8,501 
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World Stocks of Crude Rubber 
ON HAND OR AFLOAT TO THE U. S. 


-— ON HAND 
AND AFLOAT——, 


At -——ON HAND—— -+——AFLOAT——, 
End of 1928 1929 1930 1928 1929 1930 1928 1929 
Jan. 110,244 76,842 126,068 46,441 93,330 65,483 156,686 169,672 
Feb. 108,955 90,058 184,790 48,044 75,790 71,015 156,999 165,848 
Mar. 114,061 100,536 141,848 48,378 67,0656 63,646 157,439 167,601 
Apr. 118,083 107,659 148,272 82,783 65,798 63,261 145,866 173,457 
May 105,356 97,192 146,179 88,145 65,793 68,168 188,501 162,985 
June 90,198 92,061 151,485 38,392 54,668 58,657 128,590 146,729 
July 83,242 92,535 152,001 42,948 46,145 58,326 126,185 188,680 
Aug. 68,994 90,769 54,904 49,423 123,898 140,192 
Sept. 68,851 84,362 52,692 68,758 121,548 148,120 
Oct. 66,421 88,483 45,646 59,180 112,067 147,663 
Nov. 61,956 92,219 75,502 2,358 187,458 154,577 
Dec. 66,166 118,609 92,087 62.888 158,203 180,997 


(Rubber Manufacturers’ 


Association figures raised to 100%.) 


STOCKS IN GREAT BRITAIN 
Stocks in London 


(No. of Tons in Wharves and Warehouses, including Latex) 


1930 
191,551 
205,805 
205,489 


211,588 
214,847 
210,142 


210,327 























At end of 1928 1929 1930 At end of 1928 1929 1930 
Jan. 66,524 25,191 60,484 July 35,429 30,080 
Feb. 62,964 25,654 64,5567 Aug. 32,084 35,606 
Mar. 68,272 28,214 68,923 Sept. 31,440 42,188 
Apr. 68,425 81,868 74,67€ Oct. 24,207 47,803 
May 44,628 31,290 177,312 Nov. 17,775 62,464 
June 88.756 381,026 80,260 Dec. 19,815 64,304 
At End of Recent Weeks 
First Second Third Fourth Fifth 
Saturday Saturday Saturday Saturday Saturday 
1930 
March 64,8383 66,418 66,885 68,404 69,233 
April 71,477 72,333 73,252 74,084 
May 76,540 76,118 76,982 76,953 77,198 
June 77,616 78,104 78,888 79,699 
July 80,060 80,501 80,814 80,845 
August 80,379 80,044 80,224 80,618 80,611 
Stocks in Liverpool 
1930 
March 20,693 20,727 20,849 21,187 21,198 
April 22,008 22,676 22,663 23,546 
May 23,877 23,755 24,448 24,722 25,626 
June 25,320 26,646 27,354 27,493 
July 28,148 28,226 28,126 28,381 
August 28,404 28,660 29,048 29,673 29,789 
STOCKS IN PENANG AND SINGAPORE 
(Stocks held by Dealers—Quantities in Long Tons) 
End of 1928 1929 1930 End of 1928 1929 1930 
Jan. 25,868 29,617 39,727 July 18,668 33,859 45,459 
Feb. 22,867 32,373 44,371 Aug. 18,971 30,834 —_— 
Mar. 20,538 29,437 45,657 Sept. 14,898 32,1388 _ 
Apr. 16,946 26,474 48,478 Oct, 12,149 33,770 _ 
May 17,487 30,764 44,716 Nov. 29,188 30,963 —- 
June 18,207 30,403 42,461 Dec. 32,895 35,548 —_— 
STOCKS IN OTHER CENTRES 
1930 Malaya Afloat for Para and 
End of Mainland Europe’ Holland Colombo Manaos 
Jan. 44,740 28,440 2,134 5,400 3,668 
Feb. 41,965 28,180 2,159 5,000 4,370 
Mar. $9,206 27,610 2,220 4,759 4,578 
Apr. 39,768 23,580 2,204 4,000 4,482 
May 26,482 22,730 2,308 4,000 4,388 
June 36,578 16.095 3,856 4,588 
(*) Reported by U. S. Department of Commerce. 
Rims Inspected and Passed in U. S. 
(Tire and Rim Association Reports) 
Per Cent Per Cent 
Total Balloons Total Balloons 
1922 16,297,735 0.0 1926 24,199,524 78.8 
1923 23,140,620 0.6 1927 19,700,008 79.1 
1924 21,868,311 19.7 1928 24,247,282 81.6 
1925 26,001,664 66.8 1929 24,141,502 80.3 
1930 1930 
January 1,601,326 84.0 July 1,449,161 80.7 
February 1,653,421 78.9 August 
March 2,061,999 79.1 September 
April 2,339,834 81.1 October 
May 2,010,067 84.3 November 
June 1,338,226 83.5 December 
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September 10, 19 
U. S. Tire and Tube Statistics 
(All Figures Represent Thousands) 
AUTOMOBILE CASINGS 
Figures for Recent Years 
: 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 
Production 40,982 45,259 61,633 60,845 61,287 64,439 77,944 173,308 
Shipments 39,987 45,204 50,120 59,262 59,002 64,059 74,296 74, 
Inventory” 6,132 5,772 7,427 8,142 10,456 10,264 138,624 12, 
Figures for Recent Months 
PRODUCTION SHIPMENTS INVENTORY 
1928 1929 1980 1928 1929 19380 1928 1929 193 
Jan. 5,358 6,722 4,745 6,394 6,626 4,701 9,949 18,712 12,719 
Feb. 6,363 6,912 4,859 6,081 5,282 4,474 11,721 15,495 13,238 
Mar. 6,819 7,519 6,188 6,731 6,708 5,082 12,889 16,851 13,469 
Apr. 6,178 7,884 6,024 6,812 7,294 5,429 12,717 16,929 18,943 
May 6,759 8,145 6,099 6,457 7,184 5,564 18,024 17,849 14,227 
June 6,692 7,804 65,464 7,117 7,254 5,647 12,162 17,957 14,163 
July 6,498 6475 -—— 17,895 7,855 —— 11,157 15,880 - 
Aug. 7,469 5,806 -—— 8,403 7,845 -—— 10,084 14,226 - 
Sept. 6,802 4,758 -—— 7,145 5,998 -—— 9,765 12,875 _ 
Oct. 7,326 4,919 -—— 6,717 4960 -—— 11,520 12,845 -— 
Nov. 6,075 3,608 -—— 4,998 8558 -—— 12,579 12,985 = 
Dec. 5,605 $8,261 -—— 4,591 3,346 -—— 13,624 12,627 _ 
AUTOMOBILE INNER TUBES 
Figures for Recent Years 
1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 
Production 50,850 60,116 70,706 82,614 76,618 70,823 80,180 73,417 
Shipments 49,673 69,072 68,016 81,004 71,591 72,896 77,127 176,29% 
Inventory’ 7,643 8,426 11,062 11,313 16,200 138,692 16,117 13,66¢ 
Figures for Recent Months 
PRODUCTION SHIPMENTS INVENTORY 
1928 1929 1980 1928 1929 1980 1928 1929 1930 
Jan. 5,441 6,517 4,914 6,072 7,242 6,181 12,982 15,386 18.551 
Feb. 6,895 6,769 4,948 6,481 6,278 4,627 14,650 16,999 18,905 
Mar. 6,231 7,466 6,271 6,781 6,787 6,042 15,578 17,750 14,057 
Apr. 6,661 7,684 6,877 6,702 7,164 65,172 16,688 18,184 14,704 
May 7,168 7,660 6,004 6,800 7,088 5,412 17,702 18,928 14,775 
June 6,958 6,978 6,280 7,186 6,950 65,616 17,159 17,741 14,518 
July 6,674 6,178 —— 8,729 8,118 —— 14,974 16,382 — 
Aug. 8,348 5,846 —— 9,350 8,188 —— 18,981 14,157 — 
Sept. 7,103 6,536 —— 7,154 6,250 -—— 13,543 18,424 — 
Oct. 6,929 5,310 —— 56,662 56,001 -—— 15,285 18,656 — 
Nov. 5,592 38,780 —— 6,002 3,712 -—— 15,743 18,701 — 
Dec. 5,184 38,716 —— 4,858 3,631 -—— 16,117 18,660 _— 
(*) Rubber Manufacturers’ Association figures, raised to 100%. The Associ- 
ation estimates its figures to be 75% repr tative or lete whe 
issued and that basis has been accepted when preparing the statistics 
in this table. 
(7) Held by manufacturers at end of period indicated. 
Automobile Production 
-— United States—, -——— Canada——_, 
Total Passenger Trucks Total Passenger Trucks Grand 
Cars Cars Tota! 
1923 4,020,255 38,631,728 888,527 146,488 129,228 17,210 4,166,699 
1924 3,600,918 3,208,049 897,869 135,246 117,766 17,481 8,786,164 
1925 4,265,704 8,760,469 606,245 161,389 139,311 22,078 4,427,093 
1926 4.298.799 8.808.753 490.046 205.092 164.488 40,609 4,503.89) 
1927 3,393,887 2,988,868 453,019 179,426 146,870 82.556 8,573,313 
1929 
Jan. 402,154 350,617 61,537 21,501 17,164 4,837 423,655 
Feb. 466,084 407,589 68,495 31,287 25,584 65,7038 497,371 
March 584,733 513,266 69,559 40,621 32,833 1,788 625,354 
April 620,656 638,679 81,977 41,901 84,392 1,509 657 
May 603,969 616,055 86,596 31,559 25,129 6,430 635,528 
June 545,252 453,956 91,296 21,492 16,511 4,981 666,744 
July 500,331 427,218 78,118 17,461 13,600 3,861 617,792 
Aug. 499,629 444,711 54,918 14,214 11,087 $,177 613,843 
Sept. 415,332 365,651 49,681 18,817 10,710 $3,107 429,149 
Oct. 380,011 $21,196 68,816 14,523 8,97 5,548 394,534 
Nov. 217,570 170,928 46,642 9,424 7,187 2,287 226,994 
Dec. 119,950 92,717 27,233 5,495 4,426 1,069 125,445 
TOTAL 5,358,361 4,608,609 754,752 263,295 207,498 655,797 6,621,656 
1930 
Jan. 273,089 285,099 $7,990 10,388 8,856 1,582 283,477 
Feb. $23,962 276,888 47,129 15,548 13,021 2,527 339,510 
March 401,378 $86,178 64,200 20,730 17,166 3,565 422,108 
April 442,630 876,171 67,459 24,257 20,872 38,385 466,887 
May 417,154 $62,784 64,370 24672 21,251 3,421 441,826 
June 335,475 289,704 46,771 15,090 12,194 2,896 $50,565 
July 262,363 222,700 $9,663 10,188 8,556 1,632 272,551 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 


Dec. 
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=. September 10, 1930 
} ar oe ~ . . +. . ‘ . 
Exports of Crude Rubber from Principal Producing Countries 
(Long Tons) 
——-—— BRITISH MALAYA'——. DUTCH EAST INDIES* 
Gross Exports British 
Grose Minus India & Sara- North Java & Sumatra Other Indo- Amazon Al World 
= Exports Imports Imports Ceyion* Burma wak‘ Borneo’ Siam‘ Madura E.Coast D.ELI. China® Valley Other* Total 
on a 1928 252,016 70,482 181,684 39,971 6,416 6,706 4,237 1,718 82,980 46,344 67,822 6,067 16,766 7,856 406,955 
1402, 1924 259,706 108,524 151,182 89,997 17,697 6699 4621 2,962 42,446 64,497 980,347 6,688 28,165 9.065 429,366 
12'¢ 7 1926 316,825 158,022 158,803 49,566 10,082 6,424 5,377 6,877 46,757 65,499 120,626 7,881 25,298 18,797 617,523 
™ 1926 $91,828 151,248 240,085 58,962 9,874 9,155 6,079 4,027 62,186 71,418 121,231 8,203 24,298 16,017 621,580 
1927 $71,322 182.845 188,477 65,856 11,821 10,928 6.582 6,472 65,297 77,815 142,171 8.645 28,782 15,688 606,474 
1928 409,430 149,787 259,643 57,267 10,790 10,087 6,698 4,813 58,848 82,511 121,770 9,548 21,129 10,690 653,794 
ORY 1929 574,836 163,092 411,744 81,584 11,663 11,077 7,881 5,018 65,990 87,789 134,037 9,696 21,148 6,767 853,894 
° 1928: 
¢ 4 May 26,488 10,350 16,133 3,091 654 842 494 241 4,943 5,355 10,347 717 2,602 1,135 45,994 
13.2 38 June 22,994 16,168 6,826 8,107 963 926 494 451 5,419 5,863 18,655 725 1,899 960 40,788 
18.469 July 30,481 13,383 17,098 5,129 1,043 905 593 366 5,602 1,566 11,694 698 1,264 873 62,731 
. Aug. 85,674 16,114 20,560 5,720 398 1,227 593 544 5,668 7,488 11,893 712 1,782 450 66,986 
18,948 Sept. 29,769 11,239 18,580 4,675 457 938 594 447 4,956 6,636 9,863 969 1,614 494 60,078 
14.227 | Oct. 24,476 12,608 11,873 3,999 864 949 564 457 5,295 7,474 10,124 5138 1,399 782 44,243 
14,163 | Nov. 68,185 10,436 57,699 8,005 1,048 172 564 425 4,950 7,902 7,805 943 1,790 623 =: 92,526 
, Dec. 66,763 11,122 65,641 7,848 1.118 744 5665 294 5,120 8,792 10,896 948 2,220 588 94,769 
a 729: 
= n. 62,546 18,415 39,1381 8,301 1,664 873 600 461 5,640 8,067 11,076 850 2,184 642 79,439 
= eb. 47,926 12,108 35,823 7,064 1,117 956 600 495 6,572 7,511 10,384 807 2,104 620 13,962 
Mar. 49,448 14,553 34,895 6,588 1,418 768 601 499 5,516 6,620 10,629 658 2,332 786 71,289 
~— Apr. 49,816 11,414 38,402 5,097 727 747 648 306 5,997 6,645 11,321 673 1,950 569 8 8©72,982 
— May 43,960 15,593 28,367 6,723 800 966 648 453 6,264 6,961 18,4387 1,059 1,922 7183 67,238 
_ June 40,398 14,344 26,054 5,563 1,122 1,061 647 422 5,582 6,693 11,270 157 1,398 548 61,017 
July 46,454 15,071 31,383 5,467 974 1,247 641 462 6,422 7,192 13,995 575 1,457 543 70,348 
Aug. 50,441 15,469 34,972 6,079 685 993 641 431 4,644 7,298 10,782 1,082 1,663 499 69,619 
Sept. 53,484 12,892 41,092 7,993 884 832 640 406 4,708 7,517 10,149 655 1,566 504 76,446 
Oct. 47,937 12,516 35,421 8,381 812 1,047 671 485 4,697 8,295 10,512 893 1,606 445 78,265 
Nov. 46,279 11,204 35,075 6,660 1,065 668 672 278 4,760 6,711 9,380 771 1,442 5385 68,017 
1929 Dec, 46,147 15,018 31,129 8,683 900 930 672 320 5,189 8,279 11,102 966 1,674 443 70,287 
78,417 1930: 
76,298 Jan. 52,535 11,773 40,762 7,741 1,560 791 600° 886 5,709 7,831 8,920 856 1,837 585 177,578° 
13,666 +} Feb. 48,947 12,960 35,987 7,825 1,245 847 600* 469 6,900 7,191 11,414 944 1,797 480 75,599° 
Mar. 47,320 13,236 34,084 6,269 1,129 976 600° 391 5,796 6,612 11,076 643 1,674 536 69,780* 
Apr. 45,517 16,331 29,186 5,030 856 1,026 600° 366 4,802 6,326 12,582 433 1,201 630 63,038* 
May 49,388 $6,135 13,253 5,947 975 917 600* 350 6,352 6,661 11,916 753 1,383 555 49,662* 
RY June 86,657 12,120 24,537 4,152 778 1,040 600* 392 4,728 4,776 9,512 425 974 551 52,465* 
1930 July 41,347 12,754 28,588 4,619 
on (1) Malayan net exports cannot be taken as production, since imported one-third in weight by remilling; rubber exported as latex is not included 
yey rubber is largely wet native rubber, which is reduced about one-third in which on a basis of 3% pounds per gallon amounted to 2,342 tons in 1928, 


weight by remilling; rubber exported as latex is not included which on 
14704 ® basis of 34% pounds per gallon amounted to 115 tons in 1928, 1,117 in 
r 1924, 3,618 in 1925, 8,263 in 1926, 2,489 in 1927 and 1,437 in 1928, (#) Cey- 


1,008 tons 1924, 2,239 tons 1925, 44 tons in 1926, 84 tons in 1927, and 1,459 
tons in 1928. (*) Calculated from official import statistics of principal 
consuming countries, viz., United States, United Kingdom, France, Germany, 








ease lon Chamber of Commerce statistics until 1926: rubber exported as latex is Belgium and Netherlands. This figure includes guayule rubber. (*) This 
, not included— such shipments were equivalent to 18 tons in 1923, 93 tons total includes the third column for British Malaya, “Gross Exports minus 
_ 1924, 6 tons 1925, 20 tons in 1926, about % ton in 1927, and 1 ton in 1928. Imports,” and all] the figures shown for the other territories. *Figure is pro- 
(*) Official statistics. (*) Imports into Singapore and Penang. (*) Exports visional; final figure will be shown immediately it becomes available. 
—_ from “Other D.E.I.” are chiefly wet native rubber, which is reduced about 
Net Imports of Crude Rubber into Principal Manufacturing Countries 
—_ (Long Tons) 
kssoci- A Scandi- Czecho- 
whe United United France Canada Japan Russia lia Belgium Nether- navia Spain slovakia World 
tistics ‘ States' Kingdom (h) Germany (ac) (da) Italy (ce) (ed) (d) lands (abedf) (g) (abed) Tota! 
1919 236,977 42,671 17,685 5,584 6,395 9,763 9,894 76 1,002 8,996 2,771 8,149 2,418 9 342,373 
1920 248,762 66,844 18,885 11,890 11,746 6,297 6,123 62 1,816 8,840 6,610 2,292 2,008 667 370,641 
1921 179,678 42,087 15,135 21,920 8,124 21,718 8,906 165 1,014 1,706 1,022 1,279 2,245 5669 800,662 
— 1922 296,267 11,724 24,352 27,546 9,207 16,984 6,430 2,493 2,648 172 -8,807 1,778 589 567 $96,885 
—— 1928 800,372 12,700 27,392 18,519 18,277 16,872 8,489 2,986 1,649 2,184 792 2,528 630 1,128 408,018 
1924 $17,747 -11,660 80,446 22,727 14,299 19,671 8,764 2,346 8,124 2,688 -807 8,178 944 1,870 414,847 
1925 881,815 4,061 82,956 83,937 19,688 11,117 11,412 7,088 4,767 2,980 875 8,149 1,155 1,558 616,498 
1926 395,667 84.865 34,240 22,776 20,229 18,125 9,809 6,529 9,021 2,498 2.670 4,046 1,299 1,870 618,642 
1927 898,483 60.249 34.271 38.892 26.405 20.521 11,381 12,018 9,490 6,482 636 4,224 2,006 2,672 627,789 
— 1928 404,496 4,846 386,498 87,855 30,447 265,621 12,488 18,184 8.480 7,958 2248 4418 8,178 38,188 696,606 
Tota! 1929 526,709 122,675 55,093 49,275 $5,453 34,284 17,169 11,774 15,886 9,445 3,022 6,440 864 4,650 892,789 
1928 : 
seis, | Ma 28,660 —5,822 3297 2,944 2180 2288 1,090 8,898 655 146 209 485 220 213 41,558 
27 098 June 25,148 —8,031 3,597 2,968 2,186 2,102 984 4,111 848 743 183 346 261 182 40,068 
| 3 > July 28,170 —1,374 3,518 3,387 2,692 2,026 1,598 724 691 895 395 294 175 884 48,476 
08.89 Aug. 28,827 48 3.527 2,744 2,447 1,868 875 632 107 519 316 359 58 94 «48,021 
78,318 Sept. 36,800 4,199 8.524 3,553 2,812 1,887 1,278 20 608 597 845 377 277 235 «(56,457 
Oct. 41,667 —984 8,728 4,386 2,943 8,711 1,049 98 766 696 141 6£7 250 818 59,346 
23,655 Nov. 33,846 —8,141 3,278 3,694 2,799 2,150 1,340 689 837 44 $1 837 262 282 46,988 
97,371 Dee. 40,781 8,438 3,633 2,470 2,618 3,002 1,145 1,378 765 639 148 435 263 200 48665,905 
64 1929: 
4H Jan. 53,922 11,951 5,645 4,711 3,759 8,776 1,481 956 1,061 749 218 638 179 625 89,571 
$5,528 Feb. 61,881 6,179 6,001 4,613 2,906 2,727 1,259 684 1,181 627 118 226 115 856 86,270 
66,744 Mar. 46,391 9,068 4,409 4,586 4,961 2,630 1,515 716 725 931 316 354 80 409 77,091 
17,792 Apr. 52,447 8,295 4,854 5,351 3,177 2,308 1,407 703 1,518 750 144 956 40 446 828.396 
13,843 May 48,350 6,112 3,152 3,682 2,987 2,314 1,417 996 1,487 854 201 468 87 277 71,284 
29,149 June 38,676 4,787 6,814 3,948 3,075 1,598 1,624 695 2,215 672 687 507 24 420 665,787 
b4.534 July 40,914 4,993 4,889 3,559 3,205 2,388 2,023 1,056 2,918 1,039 268 519 30 465 68,201 
26,994 Aug. 35,207 14,594 4,645 4,082 2,879 3,668 908 1,234 724 902 254 429 25 319 69,865 
25,445 Sept. $2,171 17,010 3,889 4,691 1,908 3,511 1,224 1,235 853 672 258 361 91 477 68,346 
a Oct. 35,840 16,111 4,489 3,355 1,821 8,902 1,838 1,073 1,125 1,147 278 710 91 201 71,981 
21,656 Nov. 40,972 13,141 3,082 3,776 2,709 3,221 1,275 1,226 1,453 861 253 595 62 313 72,439 
sae Dec. 40.488 12,434 4,274 2,921 2,114 2,251 1,198 1,200 726 741 52 677 90 443 69,609 
1930: 
3.477 Jan. 44,759 11,106 4,207 3,862 2,842 2,805 910 826 332 612 209 552 200° 577 78,799 
19.510 Feb. 40,718 10,293 4,482 3,697 2,250 1,386 1,385 2,705 457 1,143 188 315 200* 239 69,458 
2108 Mar. 42,068 12,346 4,354 4,289 8,776 2,663 1,083 168 975 78 358 322 200* 263 78,643 
6.887 Apr. 42,961 13,058 4,962 4,488 2,303 2,769 2,067 949 673 1,431 158 461 200* 255 76,735 
11,826 May 40,287 9,861 5,276 4,379 2,593 2,699 1,279 1,689 64 1,250 230 274 200* 846 70,427 
0.565 June 37,257 9,645 8,794 2,579 1,378 67 691 343 507 
955) Tuly 7,650 3,395 197 





~Including gutta percha. b—Including balata. c—Re-exports not de 

ducted in monthly statistics, d—Including some scrap and reclaimed rubber. 
e—Official statistics of rubber imports by Soviet Russia. f—Including 

Norway, Sweden, Denmark and Finland. g—United Kingdom and French 

exports to Spain except in years prior to 1925. h—French imports have 

— been reduced 12 per cent in order to eliminate imports of gutta percha and 


to reduce to basis of net weight. ‘United States imports of guayrvie are 
not included in this compilation; such imports amounted to 4,305 t:.« in 
1926; to 5,010 tons in 1927; to 8,076 in 1928; and to 1,281 tons in 29. 
Mab is provisional; fina] figure will be shown immediately it bec mes 
available. 


















































Domestic Production of Miscellaneous 


Rubber Goods 


Rubber Proofed Mechanical Goods 

Fabrics Rubber Heels Rubber Soles Shipments 

Yards Pairs Pairs Dollars 
.oa4 26,020,000 186,279,000 (*) $48,615,000 
1925 23,988,000 206,970,000 16,211,620 (*) 64,877,000 
lege 29,328,000 183,312,000 1 000 76,789,000 
lee? 87,872,000 201,014,000 27,160,000 68,625,000 
1928 41,179,000 285,170,000 87,645,000 69,114,000 
1929 60,731,000 282,126,000 34,499,000 74,770,000 

1929: 

August 5,085,000 23,095,000 2,948,000 6,792,000 
September 5,507,000 21,702,000 2,841,000 5,906,00¢ 
October 6,116,000 22,386,000 3,502,000 6,887,000 
November 4,395,000 17,863,000 3,400,000 4,932,000 

2,291,006 14,781,000 3,008,000 4,751,000 

1980: 

January 3,281,000 15,470,000 3,496,000 5,169,000 
February 3,441,000 14,172,000 2,338,000 5,376,000 
March 3,570,000 15,439,000 2.582,000 5,981,000 
April 4,029,000 17,762,000 2,593,000 5,989,000 
May 3,776,000 15,608,000 1,939,000 6,183,000 
June 5,318,000 





(*) Not available; (*) Last 9 months only. 
Source: “Survey of Current of Business of the Department of Commerce.” 


United States Imports of “" 


Guayule Rubber and Related Gums 
(All quantities in Long Tons) 











Guayule Balata Jelutong Gutta Percha 
Tons Dollars Tons Dollars Tons Dollars Tons Dollars 
i919 1,480 760,690 727 987,088 6,882 2,218,964 2,900 1,068,69s 
1920 768 345,985 1,064 1,260,048 6,672 2,068,501 38,183 1,520,809 
1921 68 26,946 814 1,077,869 1,746 361,893 985 333,564 
1922 127 67,040 812 978,766 2,835 408,812 818 281,012 
1928 1,166 642,227 700 898,524 4,566 853,308 912 376,167 
1924 1,866 536,392 464 668,456 6,166 1,287,100 1,408 463,610 
1926 5.781 1,808,448 617 574,760 6,749 1,642,631 1,608 629,284 
1926 4,306 2,662,006 354 827,218 7,268 8,127,757 1,445 661,156 
1927 6,018 2,674,967 682 447,246 17,786 2,448,657 1,494 728,172 
1928 8,076 1,766,685 731 430,855 7.552 2,540,069 1,597 777,128 
1929 1,231 646,175 728 566,964 8,203 2,458,126 447 167,479 
1988: 
July 260 86,175 49 46,440 572 180,066 14 6,807 
Aug 190 80,443 68 47,769 676 171,783 _ — 
Sept. 107 61,166 t 30,327 913 279,226 -— — 
Oct. 200 79,968 68 43,766 636 181,421 —_ — 
Nov. 125 47,796 13 11,600 583 182,677 49 14,985 
Dec. 100 41,328 25 19,956 550 156,939 61 12,005 
1980: 
Jan. 150 65,272 28 28,549 509 141,384 — —_ 
Feb. 76 25,956 62 45,319 367 93,087 —_ _ 
Mar. 148 60,007 16 12,498 622 128,844 _ —_ 
Apr. 75 19,856 58 54,548 410 103,089 _ _— 
May 172 57,760 17 13,645 602 144,415 —_ _—_ 
June 168 51,561 62 47,000 532 120,424 45 16,649 








Reclaimed Rubber in the United States 
(All Quantities in Long Tons—100% Basis) 





Consumption Consumption 
Produe- % to Produc- % to 

Year tien Tons Crude Stocks* Year tion Tons Crude Stocks* 
1920 86,896 75,297 388.4 19256 182,930 137,105 85.6 18,203 
1981 $6,726 41,861 24.1 1926 180,582 164,500 45.9 28,218 
1922 67,884 64.468 19.8 1927 189.144 178.471 47.6 24,980 
1923 74,766 69.684 22.7 1928 208,516 228,000 60.4 24,785 
1924 80,079 76,072 22.4 1929 218,954 226,588 48.4 464 

1928: 
Jan. 14,862 20,140 68.5 21,941 July 17,278 19,070 61.0 17,806 
Feb. 15,201 18,670 65.4 20,848 Aug. 19,049 17,890 41.7 16,881 
Mar. 17,069 20.680 67.9 19,568 Sept. 18,693 17,796 44.6 17,901 
Apr. 16,808 19,280 68.8 19,283 Oct. 17,182 18,420 46.1 17,026 
May 18,046 20.216 64.1 18,187 Nov. 18,245 18,380 49.1 22,899 
June 18,781 18,140 48.2 18,709 Dec. 17,728 14,820 45.9 24,785 

1929: 
Jan. 18,686 21,068 49.1 24,804 July 18,887 20,236 48.7 19,679 
Feb. 18,084 19,829 47.7 28,805 Aug. 19,787 18,230 47.6 22,309 
Mar. 19,984 20,867 46.7 22,076 Sept. 18,660 17,071 49.2 24,984 
Apr. 19,899 22.485 47.8 20,680 Oct. 18,865 18,744 68.8 26,117 
May 20,886 28,176 47.1 19,479 Nov. 14,363 15,330 655.4 26,080 
June 18,416 18,141 42.0 17,980 Dec. 13,429 11,531 49.0 27,464 

1980; 
Jan. 16,010 17,464 47.6 24,241 Se ee a a ee 
Feb. 15,846 14,559 44.5 24,248 a Re ee 
Mar. 17,400 15,241 42.2 24,416 th. . whines ibis’ enek attic 
Apr. 17,828 16,904 42.0 24,587 Oct. 
May 17,812 17,062 42.7 238,356 Se / ieee “spcetiea nt hdl 
June 16,714 14,068 40.8 24,449 Dec. 


"Stocks on hand at the end of month or year. Exports of reclaimed 
rubber, not shown in this table, amounted to 8,540 tons in 1927, 9,577 tons 
in 1928, and 123,369 tons in 1929. 


U. S. Consumption of Gasoline 
(/n Barrels of 42 Gallons) 





MONTHS 


1929 1930 MONTHS 1929 1930 
January 22.602,000 25.731.000 July 36,860,000 $8,352,000 
February 22,776,000 26,509,000 August 37.759.000 
March 28,495,000 81,029,000 September 34.193.000 
April 82,019,000 84.549.000 October 32,816,000 
May 34,117,000 36.497 ,000 November 31.502,000 
June 33,163,000 $5,902,000 


December 26.550.000 
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INFORMATION. Leo 


RuBBER Edited by a. 


Hill, Ltd., 231 Strand, W. C. 2, London, England ; 
Claiming to be “a compendium of the rubber industry in all its 
branches,” this volume is comprehensive in size and, for the most 
part, accurate in its contents due to the services of a group of well- 
known rubber men in its compilation. A technical dictionary of 
about 100 pages, including many references to original Papers, 1s 
followed by a list of rubber chemicals and compounding materia si 
with important data relating to each. A statistical section inclu | 
a summary of the financial reports of plantation companies. 1 
volume is concluded by lists of products, equipment, trade names and 
manufacturers, the last mentioned being unfortunately incomp| 
and lacking in many of the principal British manufacturing plan 





Russer InpusTRY Published by the British Alumint 


Company, Ltd., Adelaide House, King William Street, London, > G 
England. 1930. 44 pp. For free distribution 


The physical properties of aluminum make it a desirable metal 
for many uses in the rubber industry. Because of its lightness, § 
strength and resistance to corrosion, it is used in making molds tor 
footwear, rubber gloves and other items, for table covers, trays, 
mandrils, and even for latex cups, pails and coagulating pans og | 
rubber plantations. These uses are described in detail in this§ b 
manual, which also includes a 15-page appendix on the physic 
properties of aluminum, its chemical reactions, and the sizes al . 
weights of aluminum sheets and tubes. 


ALUMINUM IN THE 


Pha 





Tecuno-Dictionary. Compiled and published by Hubert Hermanns, Dahlen 
Strasse 64A, Berlin-Lichterfelde-West, Germany 1930. 432 pp. $3 


More than 8,000 technical words and phrases are arranged alpl a-§ d 
betically in this pocket dictionary in the three languages of English,@ 
German and Italian with their equivalent in each case in the other 7 
two languages. It has been prepared especially for the readers 
foreign technical periodicals, and the three sections are thum 





indexed. : 
Carson Brack 1n Ruspser Insucatinc Compounns. By W. B. Wiegand 

( Boggs Published by the Binney & Smith Company, 41 | 

42nd Street, New York City. 1930. 10 pp. For free distribution 


Up to about 10 per cent by weight of properly made and dried | ; 
carbon black may be added to each 100 parts of rubber hydrocarbor 
present in rubber insulating compounds with marked improvemen 
in dielectric strength, resistivity, and power factor, and without 
serious increase in dielectric constant, according to the authors, wl 
first presented this paper at the Rubber Division, A. C. S., meeting 
at Atlanta last April. Electrical improvements of up to 50 per 
cent are possible and are thought to be due to the removal by th 





: i 
carbon black of the ultimate traces of moisture and electrolytic] 
impurities. 

{ 
Micronex Review 1930. Chat No. 18 on the “Black” Art of Rubber ¢ 


pounding Published by the Binney & Smith Company, 41 East 42 
Street, New York City. 1930. 16 pp For free distribution. 


The research work done with Micronex carbon black is reviews 
in this booklet, with particular attention given its use in insulating 
compounds and tire treads. 


oO. 





How “U. S.” Rupper Goons Are Mane Pamphlet No. 1 Materials 
Preliminary Processes. Published by the Educational Depart 
United States Rubber Company, 1790 Broadway, New York City. 


8 pp. For free distribution. 
The first of a series in which an attempt will be made to descri 
in non-technical language the methods employed in making t 
company’s principal products, this pamphlet describes the different 
grades of crude rubber, discusses vulcanization in a few words, and 
lists some of the machines in general rubber factory use with the 
purposes. 
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Published by the Nationa 
York City. 1930. 91 f 


Five Years or Researcu 1n Inpvustry, 1926-1930 
Research Council, 29 West 39th Street, New 
$.50. 


This is a bibliography of papers dealing with industrial a: 
scientific research in industry, There are 35 listings under t! 
head of “Rubber” and many papers of interest listed under son 
of the general headings. 
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